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—To Corre[pondents.— 

We are much obliged to our new correfpondent from Philadelphig 
for his communication, to which we fhall endeavour to pay early x. 
sntion. His further favours will be very,acceptable.—We are try} 
forry that any one of our fybfcribers fhould complain of delay in for. 
warding the numbers: our Philadelphia friend may be caflured tha 
the Macazines conftantly leave this city on the firft or fecond day of 
each month; and when any delays take place, they muft arife either 
from cafualties or negleét on the way: the former we fuppofe to be the 
cafe, as we have ufed every endeavour to remove all caufes of the latter, 

Delamere's Enigmatical Lift is received. We fhall endeavour to find 
a corner for it in our next Magazine. 


Erratum. Inthe February Magazine, page 128, in the appoint. 
ment of William Bradford, Efg; for “ E’mund Randolph, Ef; 
Secretary of the Treafury,” read Secretary of State. 
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By the Prefident of the United States of America, 
A PROCLAMATION. 

i J HEREAS I have reecived information that certain perfons, in viala- 
MU“ tion of the laws, have prefumed, under colour of a foreign authority, 
to enlift citizens of the United States and others, within the fiate of Kentucky, 
and have there afféembled an armed force for the purpofe of invading and plu- 
dering the territories of a nation at peace with the faid United States: And 
whereas fuch unwarrentable meafures, being contrary to the laws of natim, 
and tothe duties incumbent on every citizen of the United States, tend to dy- 
inth the tranquillity of the fame, and to involve them in the calamities of wa: 
And whereas it is the duty of the Executive, to take.care that fuch crinind 
proceedings Juould be fuppreffed, the offenders brought to juftice, and all gad 
citizens cautioned again? meéafures likely to prove fo pernicious to their county 
and themfelees, fhould they be Jeducedd into fimilar infraétions of the laws. 

I have therefore thaight proper to iffue this proclamation, hereby folemnl 


“warning every perfen not authorifed by the laws, againft enlifting any citive 


or citizens of the United States, or levying troops, of affembling any pesfus 
within the United States, for the purpofes aforefaid,, or proceeding in amy mar- 
ner to the execution thereof, as they will anfwer the fame at their peril: And 
I do alfo admonifa and require all citizens to refrain from enlifiing, enrallixg, 
or alfembling themfelves for Juch unlawful purpofes, and from being in any 
wife concerned, aiding or abetting therein, as they tender their own welfare, w 
ves much as alllawful means will be firicily putin execution for fecuring obes'- 
ence to the laws, and for punijiing fuch dangerous end daring violations thererf. 
~And I do moreover charge and regiire all courts, magiftrates and other ¢- 
ficers, wevhom ilynay concern, according to their refpetive duties, to exert te 
powers in them feverally vefted, to prevent and Suporefs all fach unlawful affen- 
blages anil proceedings, and to Wing Yo condign punifhment, thofe qwho may 
have been guilty thereof, as they regard the due authority of government aie 
the peace and welfare of the United Staves. 
tn y marge A I havecanfed the feal of the United States? 
<imerica to be affixed to thefe prefents, and figned the fame with 
{t.s.) my hand: Done at Philadelshia, the seventy fourth day of Marth, 
one thoufand Seven hundred and ninety-four, and of the Indeper 
dence of the United States of Ainerica the eighteenth. TON 
. GO. WASHING ; 
By the Profident, EDM. RANDOLPH. 5 
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: Te VISION Ff ALMET. 
[With an Engraving. | 


LMET, the Dervife, who 

watched the facred lamp in 
the fepulchre of the Prophet, as 
he one day rofe up from the devo-. 
tions of the morning, which he had 
performed at the gate of the temple 
with his body turned towards the 
eaft, and his forehead on the earth, 
faw before him a man in f{plendid 
apparel, attended bya long reti- 
nue, who gazed fiedfaftly at him 
with a look of mournful compla- 
cence,and feemed defiroustofpeak, 
but unwilling to-offend. 

The Dervife, after a fhort. fi- 
lence, advanced, and faluting him 
with the calm dignity which inde- 
pendence confers upon humility, 
requefted that he wonld reveal his 
purpofe. 

“Almet,” faid the ftranger, 
“thou feeft before thee a man 
“whom the hand of profperity 
*‘ has overwhelmed with wretch- 
“ednefs. Whatever I once de- 
“ fired as the means of happinefs, 
“ T now poffefs; but I am not yet 
“ happy, andtherefore I defpair. I 
* regret the lapfe of time, becaufe 
“it glides away without enjoy- 
“ment; and asI expect nothing 
in the future but the vanities of 
the paft, I do not wifh that the 
* future fhould arrive. Yet I trem- 
ble left it fhould be cut off; and 
** my heart finks when I anticipate 
* the moment, in which eternity 
*fhall clofe over the vacuity of 


life like the fea upon the path of 
“a fhip, and leave no traces of 
“ my exiftence more durable than 
“‘ the furrow which remains after 
‘the waves have united. If in 
‘the treafures of thy wifdom 
* there is any precept to obtain 
‘‘ felicity, vouchfafe it to me: 
*‘ for this purpofe am I come; a 
‘* purpofe which yet I feared to 


'  yeveal, left, like all the former, 


it fhould be difappointed.” 
Almet liftened, with looks of 
aftonifhment and pity, to this 
complaint of a being, in whom 
reafon was known to be a pledge 


of immortality; but the ferenity 


of his countenance foon returned ; 
and ftretching out his hand to- 
wards Heaven, * Stranger,” faid 
he, “the knowledge which I 
“have received from the Pro- 
*‘ phet, I will communicate to 
‘¢ thee.” 

As I was fitting one evening at 
the porch of the temple, penfive 
and alone, mine eye wandered 
among the multitude that was fcat- 
tered before me; and while I re- 
marked the wearinefs and folicitucde 
which was vifible in every counte- 
nance, I was fuddenly ftruck with 
afenfe of theircondition. Wretch- 
ed mortals, faid I, to what pur- 
pofe are you bufy? if to produce 
happinefs, by whom is it enjoyed? 
Do the linens of Egypt, and the 
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filks of Perfia, beftow felicity on 
thofe who wear them, equal to 
the wretchednels of yonder flaves 
whom I fee leading the camels tha 
bring them? Is the fineneis of the 
texture, or the {plendor of the tints, 
regarded with delight by thofe te 
whem cuftom has rendered them 
familiar? or*can the power of ha- 
bit render others infenfible of pain, 
who live only to traverfe the de- 
fert; a fcene Of dreadful unifor- 
mity, where a barren level is 
bounded only by’ the horizon; 
where no change of profpeé, or 
variety of images, relieves thre tra- 
veller from a fenfe of toil and 
danger, of whirlwinds which ina 
moment may bury him in the 
fand, and of thirft which the 
wealthy have given half their pof- 
feffions to allay? Do thofe on 
whom hereditary diamonds fparkle 
with unregarded luftre, gain from 
the poflefhon what is loit by the 
wretch who feeks them in the 
mine; who lives excluded from 
the common bounties of nature; 
to whom even the viciflitude of 
day and night is not known; who 
fighs in perpetual darknefs, and 
whofe life is one mournful alter- 
native of infenfibility and labour? 
If thofe are not happy who pof. 
jeis, in proportion as thofe are 
wretched who beftow, how vain 
a dream 1s the life of man! and, 
if there is, indeed, fuch differ- 
ence in the value of exiftence, 
how fhall we acguit of partiality 
the hand by which this difference 
has been made? 

While my thoughts thus mul- 
tiplied, and my heart burned 
within me, I became fenfible of 
a fudcen influence from above, 
The itreets and the crowds of 
aecca dilappeared; I found my- 
felf fitting on the declivity of a 
mountain, and perceived at m 
right hand an angel 


righ gel, whom 1] knew 
to be Azoran the m 


inittey of re- 


i 
. 
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The Vifion of Almet. 


proof. 


a Ne 
afraid. 


When if faw him, I was 
I cait mine eye upon the 
ground, and was about to depre. 
cate his anger, when he com. 
manced me to be filent. “ Almet,” 
faid he, ** thou haft devoted thy 
“ lifeto meditation, that thy coum 
* fel might deliver ignorance from 
“the mazes of error, and deter 
*‘ prefumption from the preci- 
* pice of guilt; but the book of 
* nature thou haft read without 
“ underftanding: it is again open 
‘“‘ before thee: look up, confider 
“ it, and be wife.” }- 

I looked up, and beheld an in- 
clofure, beautiful as the gardens 
of Paradife, but of a fimall extent. 
Through the middle, there wasa 
green walk; at the end, a wild 
defert; and beyond, impenetrable 
darknefs. ‘She walk was fhaded 
with trees of every kind, that 
were: covered at once with blof- 
foms and fruit; innumerable birds 
weré finging in the branches; the 
grafs was intermingled with flow- 
ers, which impregnated the breeze 
with fragrance, and painted the 
path with beauty: on one fide 
ilowed a gentle tranfparent itream, 
which was juft heard to murmur 
over the golden fandsthat fparkled 
at the bottom: and on the other 
were walks and bowers, fountains, 
grottoes, and cafcades, which di- 
verfified the fcene with endlels va- 
riety, but did not conceal the 
bounds. 

While I was eazing in a tranf 
port of delight and wonder on 
this enchanting fpot, I perceived 
aman ftealing along the walk with 
a thoughtful and deliberate pace: 
his eyes were fixed upon the earth, 
and his arms crofiedon his bofom: 
he fomictimes ftarted, as if a fudden 
pang had feized him; his counte- 
nance expreffed folicitude and tet 
ror: he looked round witha figh, 
and having gazed a moment on 

ns the 
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the defert that lay before him, he 
feemed as if he withed to ftop, but 
was impelled forwards by fome 
invifible power: his features how- 
ever foon fettled again into a calm 
melancholy; his eve was again 
fixed on the ground, and he went 
on, as before, with apparent re- 
Iu@tance, but without emotion. 
I was ftruck with thisappearance; 
and turning to the Angel, was 
about to enquire, what could pro- 
duce fuch infelicity in a being, 
furrounded with every object that 
could gratify every fenfe; but he 
prevented my requeft: ‘the book 
“ of nature,” {aid he, “ is before 
“thee; look up, confider it and be 
“ wife.’ I looked, and beheld a 
valley between two mountains that 
were craggy and barren: on the 
path there was no verdure, and 
the mountains they afforded no 
fhade; the fun burned in the ze- 
nith, and every fpring was dried 
up; but the valley terminated in 
acountry that was pleafant and 
fertile, fhaded with woods, and 
adorned with buildings. At a 
fecond view, I difcovered a man 
1a this valley, meagre indeed and 
naked, but his countenance was 
cheerful, and his deportment ac- 
tive: he kept his eye fixed upon 
the country before him, and look.- 
ed as if he would have run, but 
that he was reftrained, as the other 
had been impelled, by fome fecret 
influence: fomnetimes, indeed, I 
perceived a fudden expreflion of 
pain, and fometimes he ftepped 
thort as if his foot was pierced by 
the afperities of the way; but the 
fprightlinefs of his countenance 
inftantly returned, and he prefled 
forward without appearance of re- 
pining or complaint. 

I turned again toward the An- 
gel, impatient to enquire from 
what fecret fource happinefs was 
derived, in a fituation fo different 
fom that in which it might have 


been expected; but he again pre 
vented my requeft: ‘ Almet,” 
faid he, “remember what thou 
‘¢ haft feen, and let this memorial 
‘‘ be written upon the tablets of 
‘“‘ thy heart. Remember, Almet, 
“that the world in which thou 
“are placed, is but the road to 
“‘ another; and that happinefs des 
* pends not upon the path, but 
‘¢ the end: the value of this period 
“ of thy exiftence is fixed by hope 
“and fear. The wretch who 
‘‘ wifhed to linger in the garden, 
‘who looked round gipon its li- 
‘‘ mits with terror, was deftitute 
“ofenjoyment, becaufe he was 
 deftitute of hope, and was per- 
** petually tormented by the dread 
*‘ of lofing that which yet he did 
‘** notenjoy: the fong of the birds 
‘ had been repeated till it was not 
‘* heard, and the flowers had fo 
“ often recurred that their beauty 
‘‘ was not feen; the river glided 
“‘ by unnoticed; and he feared 
*‘ to lift his eye to the profpect, 
* left he fhould behold the wafte 
“ that circumfcribed it. But he 
‘that toiled through the valley 
‘was happy, becaufe he looked 
“‘ forward with hope. Thus, to 
‘6 the fojourner upon earth, it is 
“¢ of little moment, whether the 
“‘ path he treads be ftrewed with 
‘‘ flowers or with thorns, if he 
“ perceives himfelf to approach 
“ thofe regions, in comparifon of 
** which the thorns and the flow- 
“ ers of this wildernefs lofe their 
“ diftinétion, and are both dlike 
*¢ impotent to give pleafure or pain. 
“© What then haz Eternal Wif- 
“dom unequally diftributed’— 
“That which can make every 
“ ftation happy,and without which 
“ every ftation muft be wretched, 
* is acquired by Virtue, and Vir- 
“ tue is poflible to all. Remem- 
‘ber, Almet, the vifion which 
“ thou haftfeen; and let my words 
“ be 
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134 
“* be written om the tablet of thy 
“ heart, that thou mayeft direct 
‘the wanserer to happinefs and 
* juftify God to men.” 

While the voice of Azoran was 
yet founding in my car, the prof- 
pect vanithed before me, and I 
found myfelf again fitting at the 
porch of the temple. The fun 
was gone down, the multitude 
was retired to reft,. and the folemn 
quiet of midnight concurred with 
the refolution of my doubts tocom- 
plete the tranquillity of my mind. 

Such, my fon, was the vifion 
which the Prophet. vouchfafed me, 
not formy fakeonly, but for thine. 
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Thou haft fought felicity in tem, 
poral things; and, therefore, thoy 
art difappoimted. Let not inftruc. 
tion be loft upon thee, as the feal 
of Mahomet in the well of Aris: 
but go thy way, let thy flock clothe 
the naked, and thy table feed the 
hungry; deliver the poor from 
opprefiion, amd let thy converf 
tion be Above. Thus fhalt thou 
* rejoice in hope,” and yok for. 
ward to the end of life as the con- 
fummation of thy felicity, 

Almet, in whofe breaft devo. 
tion kindled as he {pake, returned 
into the temple, and the ftranger 
departed in peace. 
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May ftill befriend. 


O principle has beén more 
univerially implanted in na- 
ture than the dread of extinétion. 
All animals give early tokens of 
their attachment to life, by their 
timidity and their dread of every 
thing that may affect the vital 
principle. Man more particularly 
than any other fpecies of being 
difcovers this attachment. He has 
at all times endeavoured to fecure 
a long continuance of life, by 
€very mean a fertile imagination 
could invent. Death, however, is 
certain; and the abfolute neceffity 
of fubmitting to it has induced us 
to contemplate its approaches, and 
_ in general to fubmit to its attacks, 
without difcovering any very vio- 
lentemotions. Seeing life was not 
to beretained beyond certain limits, 
wehavecalmly given up the expec- 
tation of protracting it, and have 
cifmiffed all folicitous apprehen- 
fions upon the fubjec. 

But however the neceffity of 
death may have reconciled men to 
it, they have ftill manifefted their 
dread of extinétion by the care 





He, thus, though dead, 


Youre. 
they have ever beftowed on tle 
body after the departure of the vi- 
tal principle. ‘The idea that the 
body is immediately to moulder 
and mix with other apparently bafe 
and unorganized materials, and 
that in the courfe of a few tranfient 
years the name that was once at 
tached to it fhould be entirely for- 
gotten, conveys no welcome fen- 
fations. Men have therefore ever 
difcovered an anxious defire that 
their bodies and their names might 
for a while furvive the termination 
oflife. This defire appears to have 
been very {trong among the al- 
cients, 2nd to have given rife to 
the various methods of preferving 
the afhes, and even.the entire bo- 
dies, of their deceafed friends, 
Some of their preparations ae 
fill remaining, and the catacombs 
and mummies of the Egyptians 
are articles worthy of the atten- 
tiom of the curious at this day. 
Thefe cuftoras have gradually bees 
decaying, and are now among the 
more refined nations almoftentit 
ly eradicated, 
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The prefervation of the body 
feems at prefent to claim very little 
attention: on the departure of 
life, it is ufually configned to the 
tomb, to mingle with its native 
duft. The defire, however, of 
giving the name a fhort reprieve 
from oblivion, is ftill retained. 
The rich, and thofe who have fig- 
alized themfelves by the pen or 
the fword, are frequently comme- 
morated by monuments, on which 
theirnames may furvive the wreck 
of a few centuries: while others 
have only a fimple ftone, placed 
atthe head of their graves, fcarcely 
fifficient to defignate to the third 
generation the place where they 
repofe. However trifling the me- 
merito, it is fufficient to indicate a 
defire, {till unextinguifhed, of liv- 
ing (if the expreflion may be ufed) 
after death: and an attachment 
feems alfo to be retained for our 
remains, from the defire we poffefs 
of having them depofited in con- 

fecrated earth, and contiguous to 
fome facred building. 

[have ever admired the pra&ice 
of having our churches furround- 
ed with the graves of our anceftors 
and thofe friends who have goze 
before us. As the church is 
principally intended as a place in 
which pious directions are to be 
given for the regulation of the pre- 
fent life, and to prepare us fora 
future; fo the church-yard feems 
to ftand as a ready witnefs for the 
truth of the preacher’s affertion, 
and as a louder call on us to attend 
to our duty. 

There is always fomething at- 
tached to a:church-yard that will 
occafion a ferious thought.—The 
mind muft be impreffed with a re- 
verential awe in treading over the 
tombs of our forefathers :—the 
church, the hallowed place, and 
the variety of tomb-ftones, with 
their various plaintive in{fcriptions, 
all operating together, are calcu- 
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lated to infpire the mind» with 
mournful fenfations,and to prepare 
it for devout comtemplations.—In 
this retreat of the departed, recel- 
leStion is frequentiv awakened: a 
number of ‘faces will retarn to the 
imagination, and we will find our- 
felves {urroundded with a groupe 
of the fhades of thofe that we 
once knew, active an flourithing 
on the theatre of Rife: the name 
of fome dearfriend orrelation,; who 
has retired ‘from the hurries of it 
before us, will tteal unlooked for 
on the eye, and recall hours that 
have long becn forgotten. 
Nothing affects the heart more 
than the rernem branceof pleafures 
that are’paft, and of fome tender 
connection that no longer exifts. 
There is ‘a feerming fatisfaétion the 
mind enjoys in tracing overformer 
foenes inwhich it once'was happy, 
notwithitancing the forrew occa- 
fioned by the concomitant affar- 
ance,'that thofe delights will beex- 
perienced no more: and while we 
are'thus ruminating on pleafares 
and companions ferever fled from, 
us, we are apt to be impreffed with 
the confideration, that every thing 
weat prefent enjoy, likethe others, 
will forfake us, and that iwe alfo 
mutt retire from life in our turn. 
Death is 2 confideration, how- 
ever unpleafant, that ought fre- 
quently to recur; andevery thing 
muft be ufeful which tends to pre- 
fent ittoour attention. Thegraves 
of our friends and forefathers [ 
conceive not only well calculated 
to do this, but alfo well intended 
to aé upon that principle in man 
which excites the fear of being for- 
gotten. If we defire to’be remem- 
bered with regret by thofe with 
whom we are intimate, ortowhom 
we are bound by fome tender con- 
nection, it is neceflary that we 
fhouldaét worthily cf this remem- 
brance while here. While the eve 
glances over the variety of tombs 
a 
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in a chureh-yard, fome of whofe 
poffeflors we have known or heard 
of, their images, conducted by 
memory, pafs in vifionary review 
before the fancy; we are induced 
to examine their feveral titles to 
remembrance; and the mind,wrapt 
in contemplation by fuch a fcene, 
cannot avoid making interefting 
comparifoss, and bringing every 
idea home to itfelf in language like 
this: “¢ When I too fhall be laid 
here, and others viewing my tomb 
recall my actions, what judgment 
wiil-they form of me?” Such 
reflections cannot fail to have a 
good effeét upon the life as well 
as the thoughts; for thofe ideas 
with which death is any way Con- 
neéted, leave always the moft for- 
cible impreflion upon the mind. 
One thing before this number 
is clofed, it may be ufeful to re- 
mark, and that is, that our church- 
yards abound with unmeaning, 
unneceflary, and very frequently 
difgufting epitaphs. In every cor- 
ner we find the remains of fome 
tender father or loving hufband, 
tome affectionate wife or dutiful 
fon; many of which characters are 
givento perfons notonly undeferv- 
ing of them, but deftitute of every 
other good quality. Cuftom has 
made this like the colloquial and 
epiftolary communications of the 
living, the etiquette of which obli- 
ges every man to profefs himfelf 
the friend and humble fervant even 
of a ftranger or an enemy; but the 
fame cuffom teaches us never to 
think of believing fuch proteflions 
except as a matter of form. Ail 
that is meant by the ftone is mere- 
ly to point out the place, and to 
occafion recollection in the me- 
mories of thofe who once knew 
the deceafed; and to them, no 


. Goubt, the chara¢ter of the perfon 


will be better known than ftone or 
marble will ever be capable of re- 
prefenting. To thofe who never 
knew us living, it is matter of in- 
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difference whether we have heeg 
fools or knaves, mad or wife. 

A few lines of poetry are cong. 
dered by many as highly necef 
to an epitaph, and in numberlels 
inftances, tocompliment the chofts 
of friends we have committed myy. 
der on our language. I have ofteg 
been forced to {mile at the mifer. 
able couplets that crxament oy 
grave-yards, and have thought. it 
a thoufand pities that fome niethod 
was not devifed to prevent this 
abufe. I admire epitaphs, but] 
admire them only, when, omittin 
flattery or nonfenfe, they bear fome 
noble fentiment, or fhort fentence, 
which may affift the mind already 
inclined to ferious reflection. 

I never felt the power of poetry 
more forcibly, or experienced 
milder impreflions, than I did not 
long fince, in reading the two fol- 
lowing infcriptions in one of our 
church-yards. They are not ori- 
ginal it is true, but they are fo well 
adapted as to do honour to the 
tafte and feeling of the feleétors. 
‘« The languithing head is at reft, 

Its thinking’s and akings are o’er;: 
The quiet, immovable brea tt 

Is heav'd by affliction no more. 
The heart which was lately the feat 

Of forrow and torturing pain, 
Now ceafes to flutter and beat, 

It never fhali flutter again. 
The lids the feldom could clofe, 

By forrow forbidden to fleep, 
Seal’d up in eternal repoie, 

Have ftrangely forgottea to weep. 
The fountains can yield no fupplies, 

Thofe hollows from waters are free; 


The tears are all wip'd from thefe eyes, 
And evil they never fhall fee.” 
The cther. 

*€ Wak’d by the trumpet’s found, 

I from the dead fhall rife, 

And fee the judge with glory crown’d, 
And fee the flaming fkies. 

Array'd in glorous grace, 

Shall faints forever thine, 

And every thape and every face 
Be heavenly and divine. 

There 1 fhall Jove my Ged, 

Becaule he firt lov’d me, 

And praife him in his bright abode, 

To all eternity.” Zz. 
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Particulars of Captain M‘Cleur’s Reception at the Pelew Iflands. 
[From the European Magazine. 


7NAPTAIN M‘Cleur,whoft ex- 
traordinary refolution of re- 
fnaining at thefe iflands was no- 
ticed fome time ago, had taken a 
previous trip thither in the armed 
{now Panther, accompanied by 
the Endeavour; the particulars of 
his reception will no doubt prove 
acceptable to our readers : 

Two fhips anchored in a very 
fnug harbour, called Arrakapafang, 
where the King Abba Thulle de- 
fired the live ftock might be land- 
ed; confifting of four young cows 
in calf, two young bulls, ten ewes 
and a‘rarn, feven fle-goats and 
three rams, five fows with pig, 
and a boar; one pair of geefe, three 
ducks and a drake, alfo a tame 
cock,and two hens, to invite the 
old ones; and they let fly from a- 
loft four pair of turtle-doves, and 
a pair of parrots. 

A rich prefent of arms and Eu- 
ropean {words was made to Abba 
Thulle, who inftantly diftributed 
the arms among the principal Ru- 
packs, recommending them to be 
kept clean and fit for fervice. 

Two days after, the remaining 
prefents of grind-ftones, ironmon- 
gery, faws, fhovels, when opened 
before the King and his people, 
excited fuchamazement, that they 
could not utter a word, but gave 
frequent #a’s of aftonifhment as 
the things were taken out of the 
boxes; the 400 Kyfeems fent from 
Bombay greatly attracted their at- 
tention, being exaétly the dimen- 
fions of the tools ufed by them; 
little hand-hatches were only given 
to the favourites and head-men: 
the beads fent from Europe they 
did not like, as they were not 


_ tranfparent; they were fond of the 


hina ware, particularly tureens. 
Captain M‘Cleur prefented Ab- 
baThulle with ahorfeman’s {word 
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and target, and fhewed him the 
ufe of the latter, by telling one of 
his men to throw afpear at it with 
ali his might, which, to their great 
aftonifhment, fnapt fhort, and 
fcarcely left a dent behind; he 
gave him likewife an embroidered 
cap of fcarlet cloth, which hecon- 
{tantly wore. 

On the following day one of 
the he-goats died, by eating fome 
poifonous herb, but was not alto- 
gether loft, for the King ordered 
him to be fkinned and roafted, and 
when about half done, hy -d his 
nobles made a delicious meal of 
it, at leaftthey feemed to enjoy it, 
by frequently licking their chops 
and fingers during the repaft. 

The large plais, or affembly 
houfes, belonging to the King, are 
very aftonifhing fabrics, contider- 
ing the tools and people who con- 
ftructed them: fince the lofs of 
the Antelope they have builta new 
one, nearly fixty feet in length; 
and by accident they have nearly 
fallen in with the proportion of 
fhip-building, the breadth of the 
houfe being about a third of the 
length: the floor of this is a per- 
fect level; many of the planks are 
from three to four feet in breadth, 
and fitted fo nicely, that a pur 
cannot go between them; the 
windows exa¢tly refemble the port~ 
holes of a fhip, fix or eight oppo- 
fite to each other, and one of the 
fame fize at each end: the beams 
are laid about feven feet from the 
floor, very clofe, and curioufly 
carved; the joinings of the beams 
upon the fupporters are fo clofely 
fitted, that it may be taken for the 
fame piece of wood; the roof is 
very high, and has a great flope ; 
the thatching ingenioufly done 
with the cocoa-nut leaf; the infide 
is curioufly carved in various fi- 

gures, 
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cures or flowers, and the gable 
ends with the appearance of Gen- 
too temples, decorated with figures 
of men and women. 

Every Rupack or Chief has a 
fquare piece of stone caufeway 
before his houfe, and a fmall de- 
tached place like a pigeon-houfe, 
where they keep ftores of yams for 
prefent uie.—This little place was 
at firft taken for a houfe of wor- 
fhip, but it was found they have 
not any notion of a Deity, though 
they have many fuperftitious pre- 
judices. 

The party left Coroora, where 
they had been on a vilit in great 
{tate, and arrived at Arrakapa- 
fang at fun-fet, when the Englifh 
Union was hoifted upon a point 
of the land, and the foundation 
{tone of Fort Abercrombie, in ho- 
nour of the governor of Bombay ; 
and by Abba Thulle’s permiflion, 
poffefiion of it was taken in the 
name of the Englifh. 

The ifland is about four miles 
in circumference, and well wa- 
tered by fprings and rivulets; the 
foil rich, and fit to produce any 
thing by cultivation; it was re- 
folved by Captain M‘Cleur to 
leave the Endeavour there while 
he went in the Panther to Canton, 
in order to fhew the natives the 
ufe of the tools fent them by the 
Company, and to forward the 
cultivation of the grounds which 
he had fown with rice and garden 
feeds. ‘The mafter of the Endea- 
vour, who had a fhip’s company 
of about fifty men, was direéted 
to fecure the provifions and ftores 
left with him by a bamboo ftock- 

ade work at Fort Abercrombie, 
but on no account to affift the na- 
tives in their wars. 

Before the Panther failed, Abba 
Thulle went on a fifhing party, 
accompanied by Mr. White, his 
favourite, who is perfeétly con- 
Veriant in the language; they re- 





at the Pelew Tflands. 


turned inthe evening witha good 
cargo, and gave two-thirds to the 
Englifh, who immediately fated 
it for ftore. 

The next morning, two Chief, 
from the ifland of Medez, were 


introduced to Captain M‘Cleur, 
as friends of Abba Thulle; a large 
looking-glafs in the cabin perfect. 
ly aftonifhed them; they did what 
monkies have been feen to do 
put their hands to the back of the 
glais and feel it. *‘* Thefe peo- 
ple,” faid Abba Thulle, * whil 
I was alone, and had not the Eno. 
° . —- ; ca] 
lifh for my friends, did not affoci- 
ate with, or give me the leaft af. 
fiftance in any wars againft the 
Pelews, but they now with to be 
friends, and get what they can 
from me.” 

The Captain obferved, that 
while the Englifh were his friends, 
his Majefty had nobody to fear, 
and that even the Artingalls, his 
ereateft enemies, would comeand 
beg his friendfhip. This pleated 
him fo much, that he made fot 
anfwer, “that thefe iflands no 
longer belonged to him, but tothe 
Englifh, and if they would afiif 
him to conquer the Artingall, 
thev fhould have thofe iflands too.” 

Shortly after two canoes arrived 
from Artingall, “on an embafly 
of peace and alliance with Abla 
Thulle; bringing a large headas 
a prefent of reconciliation, which 
was but coldly received, nor wert 
the Ambafladors permitted to ap- 
proach the Englifh'‘veffels. 

Since Captain Wilfon’s time 
another Malay prow had been caf 
away upon the Pelew Iflands, the 
crew of which, fhewing a fpitt 


of refiftance, were moftly cut off 


by the natives, excepting a few 


who were faved by the people of 


Coroora, and by them condu 

to Abba Thulle, who treated them 

with his accuftomed humanity 
Aacount 
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Account of the GERMAN THEATRE.—By Mr. Henry Mackenzie. 
[From the Tranfactions of the Royal Society at Edinburgh. } 
Schiller’s Tragedy of the Robbers having been lately printed in this city, 


the following judicious and elegant critici{m on that performance, by Mr. 


/ } 


Mackenzie, will, We prefume, be highly 2 ratif yi no 10 Our FeAders. 


HE mott remarkable, and the 
moft ftrongly impretlive of 
all ‘the pieces contained in thefe 
volumes, * is that by which the col- 
lection of Mr. Friedel is clofed. 
Les Voleurs, a tragedy by Mr. 
Schiller, a young man, who, at the 
time of writing it, was onlv twenty- 
three. Bred in the Ecole Militaire 
of Wirtemberg, he had little op- 
portunity of informing his mind by 
letters, or of knowing mankind by 
obfervation. But amidft the cloi- 
ftered ignorance incident to his 
fituation, his genius, by its own 
native warmth and vigour, pro- 
duced this wonderful drama, which 
fhews indeed, as might be expect- 
ed, a certain want of acquaintance 
with the manners, as well as a total 
difregard of dramatic regularity, 
but in whichthe author, fortunate, 
if we dare fay fo, in thefe defects, 
has drawn from the fources of an 
ardent and creative imagination, 
characters and fituations of the 
moft interefting and impreffive 
kind, and has endowed thofe cha- 
racters with a language in the 
higheft degree eloquent, impaftion- 
ed,andfublime.. Witha particular 
detail of this tragedy, I fhall clofe 
the account (I am afraid a very 
imperfect, though without the apo- 
logy of beinga fhort one) which I 
have taken the liberty to lay before 
this Society, of the Theatre Alle- 
mand. 

A young man, of high birth and 
expectations, Charles, eldeft fon 
of the Comte de Moor, endowed 
by nature with a foul of fire, and 
aheartfulloffenfibility, isledaway, 
in the prime of youth, by the love 


* Friedel’s Colle@tion. 


of pleafure and diflipation, too 
common at thataee. After run- 
ning a courfe of thoughilefs and 
criminal extravagance, he liftens 
to the voice of virtue, which had 
been ftified, not loft, in his heart, 
and writes to his father, whom 
amidft all his vice and folly he had 
never ceafed to love, a letter full 
of penitence and contrition, de- 
firing to return to his duty, and to 
be received again to pardon and 
to favour. This is intercepted by 
the villainy of a younger brother, 
who manages fo as to perfuade his 
father that his fon Charles (who 
appears to have been his great fa- 
vourite) is totally abandoned to 
villainy and vice; in confequence 
of which, the old man throws him 
utterly from his regard, and fends 
him a letter, renouncing him for- 
ever, and containing that paternal 
malediction, fo dreadful to the fen- 
fibility of a fon who loved his pa- 
rent. On receipt of this, Charles 
becomes defperate; and, amidft 
the ftorm of his feelings, outraged 
by what he thinks the inhumani- 
ty of his father, readily accepts 
of a propofal made by fome of his 
diflipated companions, to leave a 
world in which they had nothing 
but contempt and poverty to ex- 
pe&, to fly to the foreits of Bo- 
hemia, and there toeftablifh them- 
felves into a fociety of robbers and 
banditti, of which he was to be 
the Chief. In the horrid duties 
of this new employment, he thews 
all that wonderful magnanimity, 
that perfuafive eloquence, that un- 
daunted valour, which would have 


graced a better ftation; yet amidft 
the 
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companied, his heart is preffed 


down by remorfe, and melted by 
the tender recollection of that vir- 
tuous happinefs which, in_ the 
days of youth and innocence, he 
had once enjoyed. The curfe of 
a father whom he had revered and 
loved, the defertion of amittrefs,a 
coufinof his own, of whom he was 
defperately enamoured, the fenfe 
of his outcaft and abandoned fitua- 
tion, and of thofe violations of vir- 
tue andmorality to which it neced- 
farily leads, thofe rending feelings, 
thofe melting remernbrances, join- 
ed to that high fenfe of perverted 
honour which links him to his 
band, and thatardent valour which 
makes their enterprifes of glory; 
thefe form a character of the moft 
energetic andinterefting kind, and 
he author has given to his hero a 
loftinefs and power of expreffion 
fully adequate to the terrors and 
the paffions which his fituation 
and his feelings produce. The in- 
trinfic force of this dramatic cha- 
racter is heightened by the fingular 
circumftances in which itis placed. 
Captain of a band of inexorable 
and fanguinary banditti, whofe fu- 
rious valour he wields te the moft 
cefperate purpofes; living with 
thofe aflociates, amidit woods and 
deferts, terrible and favage as the 
wolves they have difplaced; this 
prefents to the fancy a kind of pre- 
ternatural perfonage, wrapt in all 
ihe gloomy grandeur of vifionary 
beings. 
But to return to the narrative 
of the tragedy. 
Kis younger brother Francis 
having fucceeded inremoving this 
favourite of his father, now looks 
to the death of the old man as the 
complete accomplifhment of his 
wifhes to attain the fortune and 


a 
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the elevation and activity of mind 
with which the exercife and the 
fuccefs of thefe qualities are ac- 


honours of his family. To effeg 
this hellifh purpofe, he makes nfs 
of his father’s ftill remaining ten. 
dernefs for that very fon whom 
the traitor’s arts had driven from 
his love. He employs one Her. 
man, a tool of his villainy, to per- 
fonate a foldier, who had been the 
companion of Charles, and to re. 
late a fabricated ftory of the fuf. 
ferings and death of that unfortu- 
nate young man, who, aecord. 
ing to him, had been reduced, by 
the feverity of his father, to the 
moft extreme and pitiable indi. 
gence, from which he had at laf 
been relieved by death, having 
fallen fighting gallantly in an ae- 
tion with the infidels, and in his 
laft words had breathed out the 
name of his father and of his Ame- 
lia. ‘The old Count feels this re- 
lation as his inhuman fon expeé- 
ed; he faints at its clofe, and is 
carried off lifelefs from the ftage. 
The traitor Francis reaps the fruit 
of his villainy; he reaps, but his 
confcience does not permit him 
to enjoy it; and he is ever after 
prefented asthe martyr of remorte, 
haunted by the terrors of inward 
guilt. His affociate Herman ap- 
pears to yield to contrition; he 
braves the anger of the lord, and 
refelves to embrace the firft op- 
portunity of counteracting his 
Villainy. 

Though the great and the ter- 
rible be the moft prominant fea- 
tures of this drama, there are 
fcenes in which the pathetic and 
the tender prevail in a very un- 
common degree; and the impref- 
fion they make in the reader 18 
heightened by the contraft of that 
bold unbending fpirit which he 
fees melted by their force. One 
of thefe, the fecond fcene of the 
third aét, is fo ftriking, that I 
cannot forbear laying it before the 
fociety in Englifh, They will 
make 
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nake allowance for what it muft 
lofe in this form, when they con- 
fider that it isthe tranflation ofa 
tranflation. 
' The band are encamped on a 
height on the banks of the Da- 
nube, after a hard-fought battle 
with a party of Bohemian horfe, 
which had been fent to takethem; 
but which, by the unparalleled 
valour and exertions of Moor and 
his friends they had defeated. He 
enters, overcome with fatigue and 
thirft. 

“TI muft reft here, (throwing 
himfelf on the ground;) my limbs 
are broken with fatigue, and my 
parched tongue cleaves to my 
mouth. I would have afked fome 
-of you to fetch me a little water 
from that river, but you too are 
weary almoft to death. (One of 
the band goes out, unperceived by 
Moor, to fetch him fome water.) 

“Grim. (another of his band) 
Tis a long time fince our flafks 
were empty of wine. How ma- 
jeftically the fun fets there below! 

“* Moor, (loking fedfaftly on the 
Setting fun) °Tis thus that a hero 
dies, and the nations admire his 
fall ! 

“ G. It feems to move you. 

“* M. In my youth, it was my 
favourite idea to live like him, 
(looking earnefily on the fun) to die 
like him! "Twas the fancy of a 
young man. 

“G. ’T was even fo. 

_ “© M. There was a time, (draw- 
ing his hat over his eyes) —leave me 
alone, my friends. 

“G. Moor, Moor! do you ail 
aught? Your colour changes. 

“ M. There was a time when 
I could not fleep if I had forgot 
my prayers before I laid me down. 
_ “ GTis folly all—W ould you, 
likea boy, be fchooled by the re- 
membrance of your infant days? 


3 * M. My infant days! Oh! 
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(leaning his head on the bofom of 
Grim.) 

“ G, Think of thefe no more. 
Be not a child again, I pray you. 

“ M. A child again! Would 
that I were! 

‘“* G. Roufe yourfelf, for fhame! 
See liow the landfcape fmiles— 
how beautiful the evening looks! 

“ VM. Aye, my friends, this 
earth is fo beautiful— 

“ G. Why, that is well. 

* M. This fcene fo grand— 

* G. You {peak it truly. I love 
to hear you talk thus. 

“ M. And what am I, in this 
world that is fo beautiful. A 
thing fo vile on this ‘magnificent 
work of heaven!—The prodigal 
fon! 

‘© G. Moor! Moor! 

‘“¢ Mf. My innocence—give me 
back my innocence. Look how 
every thing in nature is cheered 
by the fmile of {fpring. Why in 
this air, fo pure to them, fhould I 
breathe the blafting fmoke of hell! 
When all around us are happy— 
when gentle peace has united them 
—the world one bleffed family, 
and its father there above—who 
is not my father! I alone fhut out 
—the prodigal fon !—excluded 
from the portion of his children 
—(fhrinking back with horror) fur- 
rounded with crimes—with mur- 
der—bound to them with chains 
of iron. 

“ G. (to the reft of the band) I 
never faw him thus before. 

“ M. (with a woice of tenderne/s) 
Ah! if it were poflible tor me to 
be born again—to be born a beg- 
gar, the meaneft thing that were 
not a guilty one! With the labour 
of thefe hands I would purchafe 
the wearinefs of peace. Oh! that 
withthe fweat of my brow, though 
that fweat were blood, I could 
by one guiltlefs hour—the luxury 
of one tear! 

“ G. Pa 
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“ G. Patience, friends; his fit 
is almoft over. 
“ VM. There was atime when 


my tears flowed freely. Oh! 
peaceful days!—that faw me in 
my father’s houfe, in my native 
fields'—Ye fmiling fields!—Ye 
vallies made for enthufiafm to 
wander in! Scenes of my happy 
infancy——will ye never return’— 
Will ye never breathe on this 
burning bofom, your gales of peace 
and joy ‘—-Nature, why art thou 
dark around me?—They will ne- 
ver, never return; never on ‘this 
bofom will they breathe—they are 
gone—gone for ever!” 

Subdued by the tendernefs of the 
recolleétion which this fcene ex- 
preffes, Charles vifits his native 
caftle in difguife; he finds his fa- 
ther dead, his brother Francis in 
poffeflion of his inheritance, and 
his miftrefs ready to take the veil. 
After yielding for a while to thofe 
fofter feelings which the fcenes of 
his infancy recal, he recolleéts the 
outcaft abandonment of his own 
fituation, makes himfelf knewn 
at the inftant of parting, to his 


Amelia, and flies to rejoin his def- 


perate affociates. 

In this fituation of things, the 
fourth aé&t commences. The fcene 
is of that favage kind, which pre- 
pares the imagination for the hor- 
rors to enfue. It is night; and 
the remains of the band are af-, 
fembled on a defert height, near 
to the ruins of am@ncient tower, 
round which the#*tind whiftles, 
and the owl fhri@&s."" They had 
watched three days,and ‘nights of 
danger and alatmy, and all, except 
their unhappy chief, whom. re- 
morte and anguifh keep awake, 
yield to’ their. fatigue, and lay 
themfelvés on the ground to fleep, 
Moor remains alone, and walks to 
and fro, like the fovereign fpirit 


of the night, revolving in. his 


troubled, but daring foul, thi 
world and the next. In this world 
he has now nothing left to hope. 
and he looks, with defperate cain, 
nefs, on the dark and unknown 
gulph of that to come. His folj. 
loquy is of that fublime and bro. 
ken fort which expreffes the agi. 
tation of a great but erring mind, 
yielding to remorfe for crimes 
which have ftained his life, bnt 
not corrupted his foul, and left 
him, amid{t the outrages of vio. 
lence and vice, the fentiments and 
the fufferings of virtue and of feel. 
ing. After a paufe of gloomy 
meditation, he breaks out in the 
following words, (to my tranfla. 
tion of which the Society will af- 
ford the indulgence I formerly fo- 


licited.) 





“ A long, long night!— 
on which no morning will ever 
dawn! Think ve that Moor will 
tremble? Shades of the victims 
of this affaffinating fword! I fee 
your bleeding wounds, I look on 
your livid lips, and hear the laft 
agonizing groans they breathe— 
but I tremble not. Thefe are but 
links of that eternal chain, which 
he who fits in yonder heaven holds 
in his hand. He ftamped thefe 
horrors on my deftiny. Even 
dmidit the innocent, the happy 
days of my unfullied infancy, his 
eye faw them, and fealed them 
on my fate. (He draws a pifel.) 
The barrier betwixt eternity and 
time, this little inftrument can 
burft—and then Thou dread 
unknown! whither wilt thou lead? 
where wilt thou place me? If thou 
leav’{t me this confcious felf, ’tis 





‘that muft create my heaven or my 


hell. Amidft the wafte of a world 
which thine anger has deftroves, 
I can people the filent void with 
thought. Or wilt thou, in new 
and untried ftates, lead me throug? 
various mifery to nothing? Thou 
maye 
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mayeft annihilate my being; but 
while this foul is left, will not its 
freedom and its force remain:’ 
‘Tis equal where—(putting up his 
zifol) 1 will not now fhrink from 
the fufferings of the prefent—the 
deftiny of Moor fhall be fulfilled.’’ 
He is fileat—he hears the tread 
of approaching fect, and prefent- 
ly a figure glides before him, and 
knocks at the grated wicket of the 
tower. The figure {peaks, “ Rife 
man of forrow, inhabitant of the 
tower, thy repaft is here.” .A 
feeble voice anfwers from the dun- 
geon within.—‘* Herman, is. it 
thou?-—Bring’ft thou, like the 
prophet’s raven, his food to a lin- 
gering wretch, that lives by the 
crumbs which thy pity atfords 
him?”—Moor, who had flirunk 
back in amazement, now advan- 
ces, and defires the man to ftop. 
That man is Herman. He draws 
his fword; but is almoft inftantly 
difarmed. ** What art thou,” fays 
the -aftonifhed Herman, ** whofe 
touch withers like that of death? 
Art thou the demon of this horrid 
place? the fpirit of this murder- 
ous tower?” ‘* Tam,” fays Moor; 
“ the exterminating angel is my 
name; and yet I have flefh and 
bones like thee. But what wretch 
isin that tower? I will burft his 
chains.” He draws from his poc- 
kets the pafs-keys which his pro- 
feflion employs; he opens the 
tower; the {keleton figure of a fa- 
mifhed wretch creeps from the 
dungeon—* Horrible phantom!” 
fays the aftonifhed Moor, in a’low 
and ftifled voice, ** my father!” 
It is his father, whom the in- 
human Francis (taking advantage 
of the long faint into which the 
account of his fon’s death had 
thrown him) had buried alive in 
the dungeon of the tower. When 
Charles is informed of this, and 
his other treacheries, by Hermaa, 
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the penitent affociate of his vil- 
lainy, he wakes his band, and, in 
the rage of filial revenge, difpatch- 
es one of the boldeit of the troop 
to force the caftle of his brother, 
and bring him alive before them. 
The old man is {till ignorant of 
his deliverer being his fon, and 
waits, terrified and weak, the.dif- 
clofing of this myittery of juftice 
and of vengeance. 

The laft act opens with a fcene 
in the caftle of the guilty Francis, 
who is now in poiieflion of the 
county of Moor. He is exhibited 
in all the difmay and diftra&tion of 
awakened remorfe. After fome 
incoherent dialogue (wrought up 
with the livelieft circumftances of 
guilty terror,) with a fervant, who 
had watched his fleep, and follow- 
ed him, when he had ftarted from 
his bed, into the faloon of the 
cafile; they are told by a fright- 
ened domeftic, that a troop of 
horfemen are approaching at a 
gallop, with terrifying fhouts. The 
Count is petrified by his guilty 
fears, andcannot give orders for 
defence. His followers, however, 
for a while difpute the paflage of 
the band, till the caftle is fet on 
fire. Its mafter is {till more loft 
in the horrors of his fituation; and 
after an unavailing requeft to his 
fervantyto fave him from the ven- 
geance of his enemies, by puttin 
him to death, is left alone-amid 
the approaching flames, wifhing 
to die, yet dreading death, till he 
hears the thunder of the band at 
the gate, which fhakes, burfts, and 
the entering foe feizes him alive, 
and carries him off, according to 
the command of his Captain. 

The fcene changes to the heath, 
where Moor and his old father are 
difcovered amidft the war of con- 
tending feelings with which the 
fon istorn. He often refolves to 


difclofe himfelf to his father; pe 
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the confcioufnefs of his fallen and 
abandoned ftate with-holds him. 
The poet has contrived, by plac- 
ing the father and fon in this par- 
ticular fituation, to infufe into 
this fcene a degree of tendernefs 
which melts the heart, mixed with 
a horror which chills the imagina- 
tion. Whenthe old man com- 
plains that he has now no fon to 
clofe his eyes, his fon throws him- 
felf on the neck of his father, yet 
is unable to difcover that this 
wretch, this robber, this affaflin, 
is his Charles. At that moment, 
a diftant noife is heard, and pre- 
fently the dim gleam of torches 
begins to illuminate the fcene a- 
round him. ‘The glare of their 
light increafes, the voices are heard 
more near; the accuftomed mufic 
of their favage triumph founds, 
and the faithful band of Moor, 
true to their commiflion of ven- 
geance, bring the criminal Francis 
chained ‘before his father and his 
brother. It is impoffible to con- 
vey by narrative the horrid fubli- 
mity of the ftuation which this 
fcene prefents, or of thofe expref- 
fiens to which the wounded fen- 
fibility of Moor, wrought up to 
the moft infatiable revenge againft 
the author of his father’s mifery 
and his own, gives birth. The 
reader could hardly conceive any 
modern imagination, how preg- 
nant foever with tragic terrors, to 
produce a fcene that could vie 
with thedread picture of the fourth 
aét; when he has read the fifth, 
he will find the horror equalled, 
and the intereft furpaffed. 

Moor leads the wretched Fran- 
cis before his father. The old 
man is willing'to forgive him; but 
his brother has devoted him to ven- 
geance. He defires the band to 
lead his father to a remote part of 
the wood; and then, fettling the 
fury of his revenge into.the ter. 
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rible folemnity of difpaffionatejuf 
tice, he places his brother inthe 
midft of his fierce affociates, ang 
defires them to pronounce {ep. 
tence on his crimes. They con. 
fult fome time together onan ade. 
quate punifhment; and then, fej: 
citating themfelves on the thought, 

they throw him into the dun 
in which this barbarous parnicide 
had buried his father. The ol 
man is brought in. He feels.the 
yearnings of paternal affection fot 
his guilty fon, and exclaims a. 
gainft the cruelty of his avengers, 
Moor throws himfelf into his 
arms, and difcovers to him his fa: 
vourite, his Charles. Juft then, 
Amelia, who had efcaped from 
the caitle of his brother, enters, 
andruns to embrace her lover and 
his father. The father feels all 
pleafure of his fon and his niece 
reftored, and fondly anticipates 
the felicity they are to enjoy. But 
Moor bids them check the expec: 
tation of happinefs, and look only 
for defperation and horror. “ Your 
paternal curfe,” fays he, ‘ con- 
figned me to perdition. Thefe 
men you fee are robbers—mur- 
derers—your fon is their chief.” 
The exhaufted ftrength of the old 
man cannot ftand the fhock; he 
expires in the arms of his fon. 
His miftrefs ftill furvives; and 
though dumb with terror and grief, 
folds him in her arms, and fhews 
the moft ardent affeétion for her 
Charles. Warm in his love, a 
in every other feeling, Moor had 
doated on her to diftraction; he 
forgets himfelf in her embraces, 
and for a moment thinks he will 
live and be -happy with his Ame- 
lia. “Come from her arms,” 
cries one of the boldeft of his 
troop, “ or I will fpeak what fhall 
freeze your blood.” 
exclaims another, (while they level 
their pieces at his head) ** of your 
'  yow 
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vow to be ours for ever. Ours 
you are, and heaven nor hell can 
win you from us.” ‘Their voices 
toufe the remembrance of his fitu- 
ation. But his foul is too proud 
to yield to threats. ** You are mur- 
derers,” fays he, “ and I am your 
chief. Down with thefe arms, 
and know your mafter.” Awed 
by the founds they are accuftom- 
ed to obey, the banditti lower their 
arms. * To be great, Moor muft 
be free. I would not give this 
‘triumph forall the elyfium of love. 
(He draws his fword.) Cail not that 
madnefs of which your fouls want 
ftrength to fee the grandeur. The 
greatnefs of defpair is above the 
ken of wifdom. On adtions fuch 
as this, reflection muft follow, not 
wifdom paufe.” 

He plunges his fword into the 
bofom of Amelia. Struck with 
the barbarous heroifm of the deed, 
his affociates fall at his feet, ac- 
knowledge his unparalleled fideli- 
ty, and vow to be his {lave forever. 
“ No,” fays he, with a determin- 
ed and petrifying calmnefs; ‘ the 
deftiny of Moor is. accomplifhed. 
Thus far it- was in human power 
to go, and thus far he has gone; 
but here his courfe is clofed, and 
his genius cries out, Ald 7s com/uni- 
mated.” We difmifies his band, 
except two favourite officers, with 
an exhortation to ufe their invin- 
cible courage in the fervice of 
their country. To thefe two fa- 
vourites, whofe fouls are not fo 
deeply tinétured in blood, he be- 

eaths his paternal domain, and 

efires them to leave him, and to 
devote their future lives to virtue 
and obedience to the laws. “* And 
I too,” he concludes, “ will obey 
the laws; I Will bear the fterneft 

unifhment of their decree.” And 
e ey to deliver himfelf up to 


juftice. 


[have ventured this long and 
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particular account of the tragedy 
in queition, becaufe it appears to 
be one of the moft uncommon 
productions of untutored genius 
that modern times can boaft. Con- 
fefledly irregular and faulty, both 
in plan and conduét, it were need- 
lefs, and perhaps unfair, to offer 
any remark on its defects. But 
its power over the heart and ima- 
gination mult be acknowledged. 
Every body has heard the anec- 
dote of its effeéts on the fcholars 
at the fchool of Fribourg, where it 
was reprefented foon alter 3¢s frft 
appearance. They were fo ftruck 
and captivated with the grandeur 
of the character of its hero Moor, 
that they agreed to form a band 
like his in the forefts of Bohemia, 
had elected a young nobleman for 
their chief, and had pitched on a 
beautiful young lady for his Ame- 
lia,‘ whom they were to carry off 
from her parent's houfe, to ac- 
company their flight. To the ac- 
complifhment of this defign, they 
had bound themfelves by the moit 
folemn and tremendous oaths; 
but the confpiracy was difcover- 
ed by an accident, and its execu- 


_ tion prevented. 


The energy of this tragedy’s 
efeé& is not to be wondered at, 
efpecially on young minds, whofe 
imaginations are readily inflamed 
by the enthufiafm of gigantic en- 
terprifeand defperate valour, whofe 
fenfibility is eafily excited by the 
fufferings of a great unhappy mind, 
and who feel a fort of dignity and 
pride in leaving the beaten road of 
wordly prudence, though the path 
by which they leave it may fome- 
times deviate from moral rectitude. 
But hence, to fome parts of an 
audience, the danger of a drama 
fuch as this. It covers the natu- 
ral deformity of criminal actions 
with the veil of high, fentiment 
and virtuous feeling, and thus fe- 
Cc parates, 
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parates, (if I may be pardoned the 
expreflion) the moral fenfe from 
that morality which it ought to 
produce. This the author has, 
fince its firft publication, been 
candid enough to acknowledge, 
and reprobates, in terms perhaps 
more ftrong than it deferves, his 
owt production as of a very per- 
nicious tendency. He has left his 
native country, Wirtemberg, from 
which I believe indeed fome con- 
fequences of the publication of 
this tragedy had driven him, and 
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now lives at Manheim, where ha 
publithes a periodical work, and 
has written one or two other tr. 
gedies, which have a high reputa. 
tion. If his genius can accom. 
modate itfelf to better fubj 
and to a more regular condué of 
the drama, no modern poet feems 
to poffefs powers fo capable of 
bending the mind before him, of 
royfing his feelings by“the eleva. 
tion of his fentiments, or of thrill. 
ing them with the terrors of his 
imagination. 


STL EU ae 





Far the New-York MAGAZINE. 
Oa EDUCATION. 


NE of the greateft privileges 
Providence has conferred on 
mankind, is the improvement of 
their intellectual faculties. When 
we compare the difference between 
civilized and unenlightened na- 
tions, we immediately perceive 
and highly eftimate the advantages 
of education, and are in duty led 
to be grateful to the gracious be- 
nefactor of all, for fuch invaluable 
benefits. ‘ 
Although genius is a gift of na- 
ture, beftowed on mankind ia va- 
rious degrees, yet the cultivation 
of it is indifpenfibly neceffary, 
otherwife it would lie dormant, or 
egenerate into favage rudenefs. 
A portion of genius is diffufed 
among all ranks of men, and re- 
quires only the ufe of means to 
bring it to light. Here, indeed, it 
is to be lamented, that many an ex- 
alted genius has never enjoyed the 
opportunity of education. Who 
has not feen among the illiterate 
numberlefs inftances of real inge- 
nwity? and who that is a friend 
to literature and humanity,, does 
not cordially with that the advan- 
tages of education may be fpread 
more extenfively? How many per- 
fons of original genius have {pent 


their exiftence in the obfcure walks 
of life, who, if they had pofleffed 
a liberal education, would have 
been very eminent men in the 
learned world. 

“In the celebrated elegy of 
Gray, written in a church yard, 
thefe lines have been always ad- 
mired for the juft fentiment and 
fine ftrain of poetry.” 


*¢ Perhaps in this negleéted {pot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with ccleftial 
fire ; 

Hands that the rod of empire might hare 
iwayed, 

Or waked to ecftacy the living lyres 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample pagt 

Rich with the fpoils of time, did nee 
unroll ; 

Chill penury repreffed their noble rage, 

And froze the general current of the foul. 

Fall many a gem of pureft ray ferene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean beat; 

Full many a flower is born to blufh unfeen, 

And wate its fweetnefs on the defart ait. 


Hence we fee the neceffity of at- 
tention'to education. Why fhould 
not thefe latent {parks of genlvs 
be kindled into a flame, that they 
may contribute to illuminate man 
kind, and that the poffeffors there 
of may enjoy the fatisiaction 
a me benefit of gn enlight 
underttanding? 
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That education is productive of . 


real and permanent {atisfaétion, is 
evident from reafon, and confirm- 
ed by experience. To have a tafte 
qualified to enjoy the beauties of 
nature and of art; to underftand 
what ina ftate of ignorance feems 
inferutably myfterious; to be able 
to relifh the moft fublime and ele- 
gant compofitions, muft be a per- 
petual fource of fatisfaction to the 
human mind. This is indeed con- 
firmed by experience. Although 
the fcholar has laboured hard toac- 
quire knowledge, although many 
tedious hours have rolled along in 
the arduous purfuit of literature, 
yet he enjoys fuperlative beauties 
which lie hid from the vulgar eye. 
Afk the man of fcience whether 
all the riches of the Indies would 
tempt him to relinquifh his know- 
ledge, his anfwer would be in the 
ah nay, he would farther 
inform you, that all the riches of 
the world would not compenfate 
for the privation of his knowledge; 
he values it as the greateft of all 
temporal bleffings, as the moft fa- 
tisfactory and durable legacy. 

It is education which enables us 
to pafs with eafe and propriety 
through life, and prepares us for 
the company and converfation of 
men of letters: and may I not 
add, that a knowledge of human 
nature enables us to accommodate 
ourfelves to all ranks and .condi- 
tions of mankind? It may here be 
obferved, that fome who enjoy 
the advantages of a liberal educa- 
tion are too arrogant to conform 
to or bear with the converfation of 
illiteratemen. Thisis by no means 
Commendable: true knowledge 
does not lead men to fuppofe that 
they are to treat any of their fel- 
low creatures with difdain: men 
of good principles and virtue, let 
them be found among the learned 
or unlearned, are highly to be ef- 
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teemed: and that fuch are found 
among the unlearned is confirmed 
by obfervation and experience: at 
the fame time it muft be granted, 
that if thofe perfons had enjoyed 
the opportunities of education, 
they would have been more im- 
proved in thofe good principles 
and virtues which they poffefied in 
an uncultivated ftate. 

It may be obferved as to edu- 
cation, that induftry in it is very 
requifite in order to become adepts 
in any fcience, and to make any 
figure in the learned world. 
~ When genius, application, and 
a good decorum in conduét, are 
united in a perfon, it is more than 
probable he willarriveto eminence 
in life, and his name be tranfmit- 
ted to fucceeding generations: fuch 
was the immortal Newron, the ce- 
lebrated Erafmus, the judicious 
Locke, the refined Addifon, and the 
unparralleled M/:/ton; whofe names 
will ever be had,in remembrance 
while the love of fcience and good 
fenfe remain in the world. Had 
thefe men beén placed in the ob- 
fcure walks of life, it is rational to 
conclude they would never have 
been fo eminent, and their names 
only known in the circle of their 
acquaintance. 

Again, by the ftudy of the arts 
and {ciences, men acquire a larce 
fund of ideas and words, by which 
they are enabled to communicate 
their thoughts with eafe and pro- 
priety to each other; they become 
acquainted with things ancient and 
modern, foreign and domeftic. It 
is education which enables perfons 
to fill important ftations in church 
and ftate, and renders them of in- 
finite fervice to the community. 

Since education is of fo great 
importance, is it not the duty of 
every American to countenance 
and contribute as much as in his 


power to the promotion of learn- 
~- ing 
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ing in thefe United States? It is 
this which will render us an en- 
lightened and happy people. It is 
this in reality which aione can fe- 
curethe continuance of ourliberty, 


and preferveinviolate the rights of 
mankind. Defpotiim will not dare 
to raife her tvrannical head among 


an enlightened people; but Liber- 
ty and Lquality thall forever reign 
in our happy land! Genius may 
be brought from the obfcure walks 


of life to fill important {tations in 


the commonwealth. 


It concerns thofe in particular 


who are blefled witholive branches 
round about their tables, to pay 
peculiar attention to their educa- 
tion; and if their tender minds 


are early ititiated into a courfe of 


virtuous education, we have every 


probable reafon to expect they will 


be a biefling to their friends and 





Advantages of Cleanlinefs in preventing Difeafes, 


an honour to their country; be. 
fides, ** what.a delightful tafk mut 
it be to rear thefe tender plants, to 
teach the young idea how to hoot, 
to pour the frefh inftruction o’e 
the mind, to breathe the enlivenin 
{pirit, and to fix the generous pur- 
pofe in the glowing breaft!” 
May learning then reign tri- 
umphant in our happy land! may 
fhe fpread her benign influence to 
the moft fequeftered corner! may 
ignorance and fuperftition flee 2. 
way before the prevailing rays of 
true knowledge! may the prefent 
generation be eminently diftin- 
guifhed for their love of literature, 
and fucceeding generations arrive 
to ftill greater eminence in the 
arts and {ciences, until America 
fhall become the rival of all na- 
tions! 


ASTERIO. 





The Advantages of Cleanline/s 


T is a proverb in the Levant, 


that no prince ever died of the 
plague; the meaning of which 
only is, that opulence, and the 
many refources it affords, are pre- 
ventatives againft that contagion. 
Of this we have feen recent in- 
itances in the peftilence. which 
lately ravaged Algiers. It has been 
remarked, that none of thofe who 
enjoyed the firft offices of the flate, 
were attacked by this diftemper, 
though, according to the precepts 
of the Mahometan religion, they 
were obliged to appear in public, 
“$ at any other time, and though, 
in compliance with general cuf- 
tom, they gave’ their hand to be 
kiffed indifcriminately, to every 
Moor who came to beg juttice, 
and to throw himfelf under their 
protection. This contagious dif- 
order was not therefore communi- 
cated to them by contaé;. which 
mult be attributed ‘to their great 


in preventing infectious Difeafes. 


cleanlinefs, to the ufe of baths, 
and to the frequent ablutions which 
are prefcribed them by the Law of 
Mahomet. We know that_the 
Mahometans pray five or fix times 
a day, and that at each prayer thole 
whofe fituations will permit, pu- 
rify themfelves by wafhing their 
hands; they generally make three 
meals every day, and each meals 
preceded by the fame ablutions; 
they wafh themfelves alfo every 
time they touch any thing un- 
clean; fo that in this refpeét, their 
religious rites are very much fuited 


. to the. nature of the climate, and 


become very falutary to them; 
fince it is known by experience, 
that water alone is fufficient t 
carry off the contagious impurity 
of the peftilence. 

For a like reafon, the fubaltern 
officers belonging to the houfehold 
of the Dey of Algiers, fuch 4 
thofe who infpeé& the — 
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departments, fecretaries, clerks in 
the various offices, &c. in ge- 
nerak efcape the plague; though 
they preferve, during the time 
this dreadful epidemical diforder is 
reigning, an open communication 
with the other Moors. Of three 
hundred officers of this kind, there 
were only two attacked during the 
laft plague at Algiers; which mutt 
appear almoft miraculous, fince 


‘the populace perifhed by thou- 


fands, and eafily caught the in- 
feétion, on accaunt of their dirti- 
nefs, and negligence refpecting 
their perfons. ‘There is above all 
a particular feét of Mahometans, 
who obferve feveral points of the 
Mofaic law, and who in general, 
exercife mean, but lucrative em- 
ployments; fuch as ferving in the 
pudlic baths, felling old clothes, 
&c. Thefe Mahometan Jews, at- 
tached to all the minute care of a 
retail trade, and living in mean- 
nefs and filth, were {wept off al- 
moft entirely by the laft plague at 
Algiers; which undoubtedly ftill 
more confirms the great advan- 
tages of cleanlinefs. 
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The more attention we pay to 


the phenomena of contagious dif- 


orders, fuch as the plague, malig- 
nant fevers, the fmall pox, &c. 
we fhall ceafe to confider the 


principle ofcontagion as difperfed 


throughout the air; and itis now 
more and more confirmed by ob- 
fervation, that thefe difeafes are 
communicated by conta¢t, either 
mediate or immediate. One can- 
not therefore, during epidemical 
diftempers of this kind, too ftrong- 
ly recommend cleanlinefs to thofe 
who approach the fick, or too 
much exhort them to change their 
drefs as frequently as pofiible; to 
keep expofed to the air the clothes 
which they have ufed, or to dip 
them in water; to wafli the hands 
and face frequently, and to make 
this a general rule above all when 
they hove touched either the 
clothes or linen of a difeafed per- 
fon. This attention will be of 
the greateft fervice in ftopping 
the courfe of infeétion; but 
unluckily it is too much negleét- 
ed. 





A Remarkable Confpiracy difcovered at Mofcow by Peter the Great. 
[ Tranflated from the Ruflian. } 


URING the commotionsoc- 
cafioned by the boundlefs 
ambition of the Princefs Sophia,* 
it is well known that the revolt of 
the Strelitz + brought the Ruffian 
empire almoft to the brink of de- 
ftruction. 

A brother of the famous Tot- 
telawitau, colonel of that corps, 
loft his life upon the fcaffold.. He 
was named Ofakoi; and as his 
money and eftate were confifcated, 
he left his fon ina very deplorable 


ftate of mifery. This unfortu- 
nate youth, having efcaped the 
purfuit of the Emperor's emifla- 
ries in a moft woriderful man- 
ner, was concealed in a certain 
obfcure village, by an old flave who 
had lived with his father.. When 
hearrived at the frate of manhood, 
this domeftic told him the fecret 
of his birth, and propofed to him 
a plan of avenging his family, by 
affafiinating the Czar. The young 
man flarted with horror upon 

hearing 


* Eldeft fitter of the Czar Peter, who carrying her views to the throne, attempted 
more than once to make him be put to death. 

t A body of militia, which, in fome refpeas, might be compared to the Praetorian 
bands amorg the Romans, and the Janiffaries among the Turks; but fil more bar- 
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hearing this propofal; but he dif- 
fembled his fentiments, and the 
flave, who imagined that he had 
brought him over to his purpofe, 
prevailed upon hjm to fet out for 
Mofcow, where, he informed him, 


{fpirators ready to fecond his de- 
fign. Ofakoi, either through 
weaknefs, or in hopes of being 
revenged, followed his conduétor, 
They arrived in the night-time, 
and {topped at an inn near Krem- 
lin, where the Emperor refided. 

The flave having there found 

his friends, they refolved to hold 
a confultation that very night, in 
the ruins of an old houfe, which 
was not far diftant from the palace, 

Ofakoi, who had in vain at- 

tempted to learn from his compa- 
nion who the confpirators were, 
prefled him again to fatisfy his 
curiofity, but without fuccefs, 

When the hour of appointment 
approached, the flave only told 
him that he was. going to be in 
company with people who were 
animated with a defire of revenge; 
and who, notwithftanding his 
youth, and want of experience, 
earneftly wifhed to have him for 
their chief. * The humiliating 
‘ fituation to which you are now 
* reduced,’ added he; ‘ the blood 
“of your father ftill reeking—all 
‘ought to aroufe your courage, 
‘and banifh’ every idea of the 
* danger that may arife from pro- 
* fecuting your revenge.’ 

Thefe words made young Ofakoi 
tremble; and with more reafon, 
as the tavern was at that time ful] 
of Ruflians, who, according to the 
cuftom of their country, were 
giving themfelves up to intoxica- 
tion and excefs. 

The flave, it is true, {poke with 
a very low voice, and in a kind of 
provincial dialeét, unknowntothe 
Ruflians of Mofeow; but thofe 


who devife crimes are gen 
Blind, and for the moft peer tae’ 
themfelves by their own impru- 
dence. 

Ofakoi and the flave repaired tp 


the ruins, where the fatal affembly 
he would find a number of con- + was to be held. 


As the confpira- 
tors were already met, the mof 
con{picuous among them addreffed 
young Ofakoi in the followin 
manner :—* You fee here,’ faid he, 
‘a fet of unfortunate men, who 
‘have efcaped from the tyrann 
‘of the Czar. That barbarian, 
‘though he put to death by the 
‘hands of the executioner, and 
¢ even by his own, the greater part 
* of our companions, the Strelitz, 
‘has not been able to extend his 
‘fury to us. Heaven hath pre- 
‘ferved us to execute its ven- 
‘ ceance, and the fatal moment 
‘is now arrived. Shudder with 
‘horror, young Ofakoi! I have 
‘feen the blood of thy unfortv- 
‘ nate father fhed on the {caffold: 
‘TI followed him to the melancho- 
‘ly fpot; but I could not fave 
‘ him!—Wandering for ten Ma 
‘through the moft tt mr and 
‘ dreary deferts, the mifery of our 
* fituation compelled us to feek by 
‘ fraud that fubfiftence, to which 
‘our rank, as foldiers and Citt- 
‘zens, gave usa juft title. But, 
‘ to-morrow, that cruel tyrantand 
‘bis courtiers fliall fall by our 
‘hands. We loved your father, 
“who was our chief; do youl 
‘turn become fo, and let your fe: 
‘folution and courage prove you 
‘worthy of the choice which we 
‘have made, When.a fovereign 
‘ has once ftepped beyond the law- 
* ful bounds of power, his 

‘ fubjeéts, if they have courage t@ 
‘emancipate themfelves, may alfo 
‘ftep beyond the limits of duty 
‘and humanity.’ 


Ofakoi perceived, that in the. 


prefent juncture there was BO al- 
ternative, 
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de‘native, and that even the ap- 

arance of weaknefs would be 
his fentence of death; he affumed 
therefore a courage which he did 
not naturally poflefs. 

It was agreed by the confpira- 
tors, on feparating, that they 
fhould affemble next morning at 
the fame hour, and that, for the 
greater fecurity, Ofakoi and the 
flave fhould return to the inn by 
different routes. 

Scarcely had Ofakoi advanced 
thirty fteps when he was accofted 
by a Ruffian, who begged him to 
follow him. As he imagined this 
perfon to be one of the confpira- 
tors, he readily obeyed. Having 
arrived at a very narrow ftair- 
cafe, which they mounted with 
fome difficulty, they entered a 
{mall apartment, the door of 
which the Ruilian immediately 
fhut. 

*Be not furprifed,’ faid the 
Ruffian to him, ‘ at what I have 
‘done; what I have to tell you 
‘requires the moft profound fe- 
‘crecy. Iam juft come, as well 
‘as you, from thataffembly,where 
‘the death of the Czar has been 
‘refolved upon with a folemn 
‘oath. Like you, I have been 
‘admitted this night, for the firft 
‘time among the confpirators; 
‘and, like you, I have particular 
‘ Feafons for being the irrecon- 

cileable enemy of my fovereign; 
‘but if his blood be due for the 
/ cruelties with which he is ac- 
cufed, our plot is very badly laid. 
For who, | pray, are thefe con- 
: fpirators? Wretches ftained with 
_ crimes, who have eluded the ri- 
(bor of the laws; and plunderers, 
Who breathe nothing but rob- 
bery, murder, and pillage. And 
who are their accomplices? Ac- 
_ Cording to their account, the 
_ chief men of the empire, and 

yet they have not dared to name 
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‘any one amongft them! Who 
‘ would fo far difgrace himfelf, as 
‘ to unite in any fcheme with fuch 
* banditti?—W hat plot have they 
‘opened to us?—l’or whom do 
‘we expofe ourfelves to danger, 
* and for whom do we labour?— 
‘Plan, means, refources—every 
‘thing is unknown us. Yet they 
‘ with us to become the blind in- 
‘ ftruments of fuch an enterprife. 
‘ Thefe, young Olakoi, were my 
‘ doubts and fears during this ai- 
‘fembly. The confpirators have 
‘appointed you their chief; I 
‘ readily fubfcribe to their choice; 
‘but make me fee a little more 
‘ clearly into this dark and myfte- 
‘rious bufineis, and you may de- 
‘pend upon the exertions of my 
‘arm.’ 

A heart formed by nature alone, 
which chance has removed from 
the intrigues of cities and the bane- 
ful poifon of courts, being inca- 
pable of treachery, is feldom a prey 
to fufpicion. Ofakoi was ftruck 
withthe confidence of the Ruffian, 
and this confidence emboldened 
tim to unveil his fentiments fully. 
‘You muft have remarked my fur- 
prife,’ faid he, ‘when I found my- 
‘ felf in the midft of fuch an af-- 
‘fembly: fatisfied with my con- 

‘ dition, acquainted only with m 
‘cottage, and a ftranger to am- 
‘bition, I enjoyed the moft per- 
‘ fect tranquillity—-My eyes have 
‘been opened; I have been in- 
‘formed that [ had a father to 
‘ avenge; and that, in order to 
‘ accomplith this end, I muft ftain 
‘my hands with the blood of my 
‘fovereign. But was I ever ac- 
¢ quainted with this father? Am I 
‘ certain whether he was innocent 
‘or guilty? And whilft under this - 
‘ doubt, I muft affaflinate my maf- 
‘ ter!—Thefe thoughts, I confeis, 
‘ are repugnant tomy feelings. For 
‘ who am I, to judge of the Em- 
* § pevor’s 
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* peror’s conduct? What right— 
‘ what authority has Heaven giv- 
* en me to punifh him? The pro- 
‘ pofal made me fhudder. But 
‘the fear of death reprefled my 
‘ anfwer on my very lips. Since 
‘you have opened your heart to 
‘me, read what paffes in mine;— 
‘ I deteft crimes, and above all, 
‘a crime of this nature: a voice 
‘ within me feems to cry out, Jove 
* and refped thy fovereign. Have 
‘ pity thereforeon my youth; I 
‘ give myfelf up to your direction 
‘ Save me from the fury of thefe 
‘ barbarians, who have chofen me 
‘to be the executioner of their 
‘ mafter, and of mine. For if I 
‘muft either perifh, or attempt 
‘ the life of the Czar, I choofe ra- 
‘ther to perifh innocent.’ 

‘ Thou fhalt not perifh,’ cried 
the Ruffian; ‘ it is the Czar who 
‘now fpeaks to thee, and who 
‘can reward the noble ingenuity 
* of thy fentiments.’ 

The perfon who fpoke to him 
was indeed the Emperor himfelf, 
who, under the difguife of a {lave, 
had overheard part of the plot in 
the tavern. This difcovery fug- 
gefted an idea to him of being 
prefent at the affembly where his 
deftru€tion was to be refolved 
upon. He had the courage to go 
thither, and efcaped obfervation, 
by mixing with the confpirators, 
Having obferved Ofakoi much 
confufed, and to faulter in his 
anfwers, he determined to fave 
him, in cafe he fhould be found’ 
not abfolutely guilty. * 

Thofe who may confider this 
ftory as favouring too much of 
romance, are, no doubt, igno- 
rant, that Peter’s whole life was 
full of fuch kind of adventures. 
This Prince, born to be the .re- 
former of his nation, and who 
wifhed to fee every thing with his 

ewn eyes, often introduced him- 
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felf, difguifed, into their Public 
affemblies, where mirth and jy. 
toxication render the mind inca. 
pable of retaining a fecret; and he 
was indebted tothis activity along, 
for the difcovery of twenty plots 
which were formed againft him, 
The people, therefore, who equd- 
ly feared and refpected him, often 
ufed to fay, the Emperor hears us; 
let us be honeft. 

After having freed Ofakoi from 
fear, by loading him with praife 
and careflés, he required of him that 
he would return to his companion 
at the inn, and give as an excufe for 
his delay, that he was unacquaint- 
ed with the ftreets of Mofcow. 

The flave believed what he faid, 
and Ofakoi next morning weit 
with him to the affembly. It was 
there decided that they fhould fe 
fire to the palace: that during the 
confufion occafioned by the con- 
flagration, a part of the troop fhoull 
employ themfelves in Pa 
whilft the other, headed by Off 
koi, fhould join the confpiratorsin 
the caftle, who were particularly 
named, and who were people of 
the firft eminence in the ftate: that 
they fhould afterwards advance 
towards the apartment of the Em- 
peror, who would no doubt come 
forth, alarmed by the noife, and 
that they fhould then difpatch him 
with their poignards. Every thing 
was thus fettled, and they were 
goingto pronounce the oath, when 
the guards of the Czar furptifed 
them. They were immediately 
feized, and thrown into -prilon; 
and the accomplices whom they 
named were alfo arrefted, and 
fpeedy punifhment followed theit 
crime; they were committed into 
the hands of the executioner, a0 


fuffered that very day. 


Ofakoi rofe rapidly, and foon 
faw no one between himfelfandthe 


Emperor but Prince Menzikolt 
. \ W. 
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whom fortune had-raifed from 
the dirt to the higheft dignity and 
honour; and who, by a fatal re- 
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verfe, was precipitateda few years 
afterwards intothe moft abject mi- 
fery. 
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ON THE INTELLIGENCE OF ANIMALS. 


T will not be the bufinefs of 
the following effay to give a 
general hiftory of animals. With 
anatomical defcriptions, with the 
frudture of the parts, whether 
external or internal, with the dif- 
ferent characters which diftinguifhi 
thedifferent fpecies, we fhall have 
nothing to’ do. Thefe may be 
important objects; but when 
known, much will ftill remain: 
All thofe organized beings which 
the Creator has affembled for the 
ornament of the wniverfe, have a 
common principle ofaction which 
itis impotlible to overlook, and 
whith is modified im each fpecies 
bythe difference of organization. 
Ibis this principle of aétion, and 
the effeéts refulting frorn it into 
which we would enquire. We 
Would ftudy the aétions of ani- 
mals to divine their intentions, 
and fee how what % commonly 
ealled Inftin@ raifes itfelf to In- 
telligence. We would follow 
them in all their operations; pe- 
netrate the fecret motives of their 
condu& ; obferve how their fen- 
fations, their wants, thé difficul- 
ties they have to encounter, the 
mipreffions. on their organs of 
every kind, multiply their move- 
ments, miodify their actions, and 
extend their knowledge. Ani- 
mals confidered in this point of 
view become much more inter- 
efting; they embellifh in the eyes 
of the philofopher the fpectacle of 
the univerfe, and cannot but ex- 
cite hisadmiration for the Supreme 
Being, who has infinitely varied 
affetions as well as the forms 
of his creatures, and made all con- 
Vor. V. No. 3. 


cur in the eternal pian of which 
he alone has the fecret. . 
It is certain that brutes poffefs 
the faculty of feeling as well as the 
human fpeciés; and to believe 
otherwife we muft abfolutely fhut 
our eyes atid our hearts. He who 
can hear, without being moved, 
the plaintive cries of an animal, 
cannot be very fenfible to thofe of 
aman; ‘It is true, we have no 
complete certainty of our own 
fenfations; but the accents of 
grief, the vifible marks of joy, 
which convince us of the fenfi- 
bility of our fellow-creatares, plead 
with equal force in favour of that 
of brutes: We fhould have no 
means of acquiring knowledge, if 
we muft obje& againft the im- 
preflions of our inmoft feelings 
refpeCting faéts thus fimple. It is 
not only ceftain that brute ani- 
mals feel, it iscertain alfo that they 
remember. Without memory the 
ftrokes of a whip would not ren- 
der them docile, and all education 
of animals would be impra¢ticable. 
By the memory they compare a 
paft fenfation with a prefent. A 
comparifon of two objects necef- 
farily producesa judgment; beafts 
therefore judge. It is experience, 
aided by reflection, which makes 
a weafel judge with certainty of 
the proportion between the fize of 
his body and the opening through: 
which he would»pafs. This idea 
once eftablifhed, by the repetition 
of the action it produces, becomes 
habitual, and faves the animal all 


ufelefs attennpts.—-Beafts certainly 
do a t number of actions 


which imply only fenfation and 
memory ; 
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memory; but there. are others 
which can never, be explained by 


- thefe two faculties alone, without 


adding their natural accompani- 
ments,—a comparifon of one ‘ob- 
jet with another; a judgment, 
the refult of comparifon ; achoice, 
thé coufequence ofthe judgment; 
and laftly, an ‘idea of the thing 
judged.—-But let us leave reafon- 
ings and proceed to facts, from 
which our réafonings ought to be 
derived, 
Among the different animals, 
fuch as live on flefh have more 
relations than others with the 
‘objects that furround them; they 
difcover alfo a greater degree of 
intelligence in the ordinary de- 
tails of their life. Nature has 
given them exquifite fenfes, with 
great firength and agility; and 
this was abfolutely neceflary, be- 
caufe, in order to provide them- 
felves food, being in a ftate of 
war with the other fpecies, they 
would foon die with hunger, if 
they had only inferior, or even 
equal means. But it is not merely 
to the acutenefs of their fenfes, 
that thev owe the degree of intel- 
ligence they poffefs; their lively 
interefts, fuch for inftance as the 
dithculties they have to conquer 
and the perils to avoid, keep the 
faculty of feeling in continual ex- 
ercife, and imprefs.on thé memo- 
ry of the animal multiplied facts, 
the aflemblage of which muft con- 
{titute the intelligence that pre- 
fides in his conduét.. Pus, in 
places at adiftance from the. ha- 
bitations of men, and where there 
is at the fame time an abundance 
of game, the life of carnivorous 
animals is confined to a fmall 
number of fimple and aiform 
acts. tf hey pafs fucceflively from 
an ealy rapine to fleep. But when 
the concurrence of man places ob- 
ftacles to the gratification. of their 


appetites, when this rivalthip of 
prey prepares precipices under the 
fteps of animals, fpreads eye 

kind of fnare in their way, and 
keeps them awake by continu, 
fear; then. a . powerful intere} 
forces their attention, the memo. 
ry is charged with all the'faétsrg. 
lative to this object, and ancy. 
gous circumftances never occur 
without ftrongly recalling them, 

Thefe manifold obftacles givety 
the animal two modes of exiitence, 
which it may be ufeful to confide 
apart, Theone is purely natunl, 
exceedingly fimple, confined toa 
fmall number of fenfations:, fuck 
is, perhaps, in certain, refpeds, 
the life of favage man. The other 
is factitious, much more attiveant 
full of interefts, of fears,‘and of 
motion, which reprefent in fom 
fort theagitations of civilizediman, 
The firft is more-equally the fame 
in all the carnivorous {pecies; the 
other varies according as,the or. 
ganization is more or lefs happy. 
Let us make the comparifon. 

The wolf, is the moft robuftot 
the carnivorous ‘animals of the 
temperate climates .of | Butope, 
Nature has given him alfoa yor 
city and wants proportioned ts 
his ftrength. He has likewifeex 
quifite fenfes, a piercing eye, aa 
excellent'ear, and a nofe that i- 
forms him with ftill. greater cet 
tainty of whatever. objett offers 
itfelf,. By this fenfe, when wel 
exercifed, le learns a part of the 
relations jwhich objects. may have 
with him: I fay, when well exer 
cifed; for there is a manifeft dif 
ference between the proceedings 
of a young and ignorant wolf, a 
thofé of an adult and informed 
one. 

Young wolves, after having pal 
fed two months in the den, where 
the father and mother have mv 
tually provided for them, nn 
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st laft. the mother. As fhe is un- 
able of herfelf to fatisfy a voracity 
that increafes every day, they tear 
with her the livirz animals, afiift 
in the chace, and come by de- 
to provide with her, for the 
an teed The habitual 
exercife of rapine, under the eyes, 
and from the example ef a mo- 
ther already inftruétef in the bu- 
finefs, gives them every day fome 
ideas lative to this object. They 
lean to know the places where 
the game conceal themfelves. As 
their fenfes are open to all impref- 
fions, they learn to diftinguith be- 
tween them, and to rectify by 
their fmell the: judgments which 
their other fenfes lead them to 
make. When they are eight or 
nine months.old, love obliges the 
the-wolf to quit the litter of the 
preceding,year, and attach herfelf 
toamale. ‘This preffing necef- 
fity annihilates the affection of the 
mether.. She flies from, or drives 
away her young, who ought no 
to ftandin need of her, and 
they find themfelves abandoned to 
their own ftrength. The young 
family {till continue united for 
fome time; and this affociation 
may be neceffary enough; but the 
voracity natural to thefe animals 
foon feparates them, becaufe it 
cau no longer beara divifion of 
the prey. The ftrongeft remain 
Maiters ofthe haunt, andthe weak- 
eft go elfewhere, to lead a life that 
is frequently in danger of being 
terminated by hunger. Ik is then 
that they prawl about the coun- 
ws in fearch of the dead carcafes 
animals, as poffefling neither 
the requifite ftrength or fagacity 
to obtain better food. Having 
withitood this time of neceflity, 
their augmented firength, and the 
tion they have acquired, 
enable them to live with lefs dif- 
fculty. They can attack large 
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animals, of which one is fufficient 
to maintain them for many days. 
Having caught one, they devour 
part of it, and carefully hide the 
remainder; but this precaution 
does not give them lefs ardour for 
the chace, and they have recourfe 
only to their concealed ftore when 
the chace has proved unfortunate. 
The wolf thus lives in the alter- 
natives of hunting for prey in the’ 
night, and of a flight and difturbed 
fleep during the day. Such is the 
natural life of this animal. 

But in places where his wants 
are in Competition with the defires 
of man, the continual neceffity 
of avoiding the fhares that are 
{pread for him, and providing for 
his fafety, oblige him to extend 
his ideas and the fphere of his 
activity to a much greater number 
of objects. His ftep, naturally 
free and bold, becomes cautious 
and timid; his appetites are fre- 
quently fafpended by fear; he | 
compares the fenfations recalled 
by his memory with thofe which 
he receives from the aétual ufe of 
his fenfes. Thus when he enters 
a fold, the feafation of the fhep- 
herd and dog i$ recalled by the 
memory, and balances the ange 
fion he receives from the prefence 
of the fheep. He neafuines the 
height of the fold, compares it 
with his ftrength, judges of the 
difficulty of leaping it when loaded 
with his prey, and from thence 
concludes as to the impratticabi- 
lity or danger of the attempt. In 
the mean time, from a flock feat- 
tered over an open country, he 
will feize upon a theep in fight of 
the thepherd, efpecially if a neigh- 
bouring wood give him the a 
of concealing himfelf betore he 
can be overtaken. Much expe- 
rience is not neceflary to teach an 
adult wolf, who lives near inha- 


bited places, that man is his ene- 
iny. 
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my. As foen as he appears, he is 
purfued; the flightand commotion 
which his prefence occafions, tell 
him how much he is feared, and 
what objeéts he has to fear in his 
turn. Whenever therefore the 
{mell of a man ftrikes the nofe, it 
awakes in him the idea of danger. 
The moft alluring prey is offer- 
ed to no purpofe, while it has 
this alarming accompaniment; and 
even when the danger is removed, 
the fufpicion ftill continues, and 
does not ceafe till he has approach- 
ed the objeét by almoft impercep- 
tible degrees; many nights are 
fcarcely a ficient to give him con- 
fidence. ‘Thus does the idea of 
man awaken that of afnare, and 
render the moft delicious baits fuf- 
pected. Timio Dinaos & dona fe- 
ventes. This {cience the wolf is 
obliged to acquire for his own pre- 
fervation: it never fails in an aduls 
wolf that has fome experience, 
and is more or lefs extenfive, 
according to the circumftances 
which oblige him to turn back on 
himfelf and refle&. Without ar- 
guing as we do, it is at leaft necef- 
jary that he fhould compare his 
fenfations, judge of the relations 
that objects have to one another 
and to himfelf, or he could not 
poflibly forefee what he ought to 
fear or hope from them. “ean- 
while the wolf is the moft fero- 
cious of the carnivorous animals 
of the temperate climates of Eu- 
rope, becaufe he is the ftrongeff. 
Naturally more bold than fufpi- 
cious, it is experience that renders 
him cautious, and neceflity faga- 
cious. Thefe qualities aré ac- 
quired; by nature he pofleffesthem 
not. When hunted with hounds, 
he faves himfelf only by the fupe- 
riority of his {peed and his breath: 
he has no recourfe to doubles ool 
other ftratagems practifed by weak - 
exanimals. The only precaution 
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he takes isto. run againft the »; 
his nofé informs tm faithfully 
the dangerous object that may lig 
in his way. He has learned to 
compare the degree of fenfatiog 
occaiioned by the obje& with the 
diftance it is at, and the diftange 
with the danger he may apprehend 
from it; of confequence he tun, 
{ufficiently to avoid the danger, 
but without lofing the wind, which 
is-always his compafs. — As hei 
ftrong and exercifed, and as the 
chace frequently obliges him 49 
run through a great extent oj ' 
country, he direéts his courfe to 
the diftant places which heknows; 
and it is only by means of multi. 
plying {nares in all their variety, 
that he can be turned out of hig 
way. 

Every animal that paffes fuecef 
fively from rapine to fleep, andol 
confequence isnot fubjet toensai, 
can have but three motives which 
intereft him and become the prity 
ciples of his knowledge, judg. 
ments, determinations, and at 
tions: they are, the purfuit of 
food; the precautions relative to 
his fafety; and the care a 
curing a female when prefled by 
the call of love. We fee thatthe 
wolf, in purfuit of food, employsall 
the induftry confiftent with: his 
firength. He takes meafures to 
affure himfelf of the place where 
be fhall find his prey; and if in 
this bufinefs he chufes one place 
in preference to another, the choice 
fuppofes a preceding knowledge 
of fais. He then obferves fora 
long time the different kinds of 
danger to which he is expofeds he 
eftimates them; and this 
tion.of probabilities keeps him 
fufpence, till his appetite places @ 
weight in the balance and deter: 
ner him. The precautions te: 

ing his /afery require greates 
fol ght, that is, a greater nga 
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pf faéts engtaved on the memory. 
It is neceflary alfo, that a compa- 
rifon be made of all thefe facts 
with the prefent fenfation which 
the animal experiences, in order 
that he may judge of the relation 
between the facts and the fenfation, 
and determine his conduct by the 
judgment he forms. All thefe 
operations are indifpenfible; and 
it would be an error, for inftance, 
to-fuppofe that the fear excited by 
a fudden noife in moit carnivorous 
animals, is merely a mechanical 
imprefhon. ‘The agitation ofaleaf 
excites only in a young wolfa mo- 
tion of curiofity ; but the informed 
wolf, who has feen theagitation ofa 
leaf announce a man, is juftly a- 
larmed, becaufe he judges of there- 
lation between the two phenome- 
na When the judgments have 
been often repeated, and the repe- 
tition has rendered the actions con- 
fequent upon them habitual, the 
) reer which the action 
ollows»the judgment makes it 
appeas mechanical; but with a 


little refheétion. it is impoflible not 


to fee the gradation which led to 
It, and not to trace it to its origin, 
It may happen, that the idea of 
this relation between the motioa 
of a leaf and the prefence of a 
man, or fome fuch object, may 
be very ftrong, and realized on 
different occafions: it will then 
eftablith itfelf in the memory as a 
general idea, The wolf will be 
fubje& to chimeras and falfe 
judgments, the fruit of the ima- 
Spation; and if thefe falfe judg: 
ments extend to.a certain number 
of objects, he will become the 
{port of a deceitful fyfem, which 
will precipitate him into a mul- 
fitude of falfe &eps, through the 
confequence of the principles 
eftablithed in his memory. He 
will fee {nares where they are not; 
fear, difturbing his imagination, 


457 
will reprefent in another order the 
different fenfations he fhall have 
experienced; and he will form 
from them falfe appearances, te 
which he will affix the abftraé 
idea-of danger. This may eafily 
be. feen in carnivorous animals, 
where they are frequently hunt- 
ed, and continually befet with 
{nares: their proceedings are inno 
refpect allied to the confidence 
and liberty of nature. 

It is difficult to afcertain whe- 
ther Jowe furnifhes wolves with 
any confiderable number of ideas; 
it is only certain, that the males 
are more numerous than the fe- 
males, that there are bloody con- 
tefts among them for enjoyment, 
and that a fort of marriage is efta- 
blifhed; but it is not known whe- 
ther the fhe-wolf at heat becomes 
the prey of the ftrongeft, or whe- 
ther fhe furrenders herfelf from 
free choice to the paflion of a fa- 
vourite. Meanwhile it is certain, 
that fhe difplays in her conduét a 
coquetry which is commen to the 
females of every fpecies; and it is 
probable that choice determines 
the affociation, as fhe flies with 
him who remains her hufband, 
and conceals herfelf ffom all other 
pretenders. During the whole 
time of geftation, fhe lives with 
him whom fhe has adopted, or 
who, has acquired her by con- 
queft, and they afterwards divide 
together the cares of the family. 
Thus, whatever be the principle 
of this fociety, it eftablifhes reci- 
procal rites, and gives rifz to new 
ideas. The married couple hunt 
together, and their mutual fuc- 
cours render the chace more iure 
and eafy. If their bufineds be to 
attack a flock, the fhe-wolf pre- 
fents herfelf to the dog, and by 
flying draws him to a diftance, 
while the male infults the fold 
and carries away a fheep. If it be 
neceflary 
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neceflary to attack a fallow-deer, 
they divide the tafk, to make the 
Left of their ftrength. The male 
begins the attack, and purfues the 
animal till it is out of .breath; 
when the female, pofted in a con- 
venient place for the purpofe, re- 
news the chace with frefh ftrength, 
and foon makes the conqueft tgo 
unequal. 

It is eafy to fee how far actions 
of this nature imply knowledge, 
judgment, and induétion; it is 
even difficult to conceive how 
fuch conventions can be executed 
without an articulate language, a 
queftion which we fhail hereafter 
examine. Meanwhile, as we have 
already obferved, the wolf is one 
of the carnivorous animals that, 
on account of his ftrength, has 
the leaft need of many faétitious 
ideas, that is, ideas formed by re- 
fieétion on the fenfations that are 
experienced.—T he neceflity of ra- 
pine, the habit of murder, and the 
daily enjoyment of the limbs of 
mangled and bloody animals, ap- 
pear not calculated to form in the 
wolf a very interefting moral cha- 
racter. We fee, however,’ that, 
except in the cafe of rivalfhip in 
love, a privileged cafe as to all 


znimals, wolves do not exercife. 
direct cruelty againft one another. 


Whilefociety fubfiftsamong them, 
they mutually defend each other, 
and maternal affection is carried in 
the fhe wolves to fuch an excefs of 
fury, as to lead them totally to 
defpife danger. It ts faid, that a 
wounded wolf is followed by his 
blood, and at laft overtaken and 
devoured by his own fpecies. But 
it is by no means a well-founded 
faét; and if it has ever taken place, 
it may have been the effeét of the 
laft degree of neceffity, which has 
no law. The moral relations can- 
not be very extenfive with animals 
who have no need of fociety. 


Every being that leads a rude and 
ifolated life, divided between a{o. 
litary labour and fleep, muft be 
very little fenfible to the tende 
emotions of compaffion. 

We have faid, that fuch ani. 
mals as have the moft lively wants, 
and the moft numerous obftacles 
to encounter, difcover the great. 
eft intelligence. To frugiveroys 
animals nature furnifhes a nov. 
rifhment which they eafily pro- 
cure, without induftry and with. 
out reflection. They know where 
to find the grafs they crop, and 
under what tree lies the acora, 
Their knowledge is therefore con- 
fined to the remembrance of a 
fingle fat, and their conduc ap- 
pears ftupid, and bordering upon 
automatonifm. But hunt fre. 
quently thefe frugivorous animals, 
and you will fee them acquire, re- 
lative to their defence, the know- 
ledge of a number of facts, and 
the habit of a multitude of deduc- 
tions, which equal them to the 
carnivorous fpecies. The ‘hate 
feems, of all animals that feed on 
grafs, to be the moft ftupid. Na- 
ture has given it weak eyes and 
an obtufe fmell. Flight is its only 
means of defence; and of flight 
it exhibits all the varieties. An 
old hare, when hunted by hounds, 
begins with proportioning itsf 
to the rapidity of the purfuit. It 
knows, from experience, that {peed 
will not place it out of danger, 
that the chace may be prolonged, 
and that a referve of ftrength will 
be of great fervice. It has te 


marked, that the purfuit of dogs 


is more ardent and lefs interrupted 
in woods, where the contact o 
its body givesa ftronger fentiment 
of its paflage, than in open ground, 
which is touched only by its feet 
Tt avoids therefore the woods, and 
runs almoft always in beaten paths, 
except when purfued in fight by 

grey hounds, 
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hounds, and then it efcapes 

y concealing itfelf in woods. It 
doubts not that it can be follow- 
ed by hounds without being feen; 
it hears diftin@ly that. the pur- 
{uit is attached to the traces of its 
fteps. In this cafe what is its con- 
duct? After running fora confider- 
able time in a ftraight line, it re- 
turns exactly the fame way. Hav- 
ing practifed this ftratagem, it turns 
afide, leaps feveral times following, 
and thus efcapes the clogs, at leaft 
for a time, and deceives them re- 
{petting the courfe it has taken. 
Frequently it. will drive another 
hare from its form, and take pof- 
feflion of it..}Jm-this manner it 
defeats the hunters and dogs by a 
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thoufand ftratagems, which it 
would be too tedious to detail. 
It is to the fcience of fatts, that 
the old hares are indebted for the 
juft and ready inductions whiclt 
give rife to thefe multiplied acts. 

We thus fee that the moft ordi- 
nary actions of brute animals fup- 
pofe memory, reflection on what 
is paft, comparifon between a pre- 
fent object which attracts and ap- 
parent dangers which terrify, dif- 
tinétion between circumftances 
which refemble in fome refpects 
and differ in others, and, laftly, 
judgment and choice refpecting all 
theferelations. Andis this inftinét? 
If it be, in what does inftinG dif- 
fer from intelligence? 
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HISTORY OF MARIA ARNOLD. 


[From ‘* The SrecuraTor.”} 





T is thi@e years fince I refided 
] at the village of Ruyfd—, a 
few hamlets picturefquely fituated, 
on ‘the banks of the rapid S—le. 
Here, under a humble roof, and 
hard by the village church, dwelt 
the worthy but unfortunate Fre- 
derick Arnold, the Curate of a 
fimple flock, and Maria, the gentle 
and modeft Maria, his only daugh- 
ter. Frederick, when I firft knew 
him, was near fixty, aman of con- 
fiderable judgment and great fen- 
fibility of heart: his religion was 
pure and rational, and his charity 
extenfive ; for although the curacy 
was but fmall, yet, by temperance 
and economy, he contrived to be- 
ftow more than thofe of thrice his 
property. His manners were mild 
and engaging, his features expref- 
five, and when he {poke to the 
diftreffed, his eyes beamed a fweet- 
nefs I fhall never forget; it was 
like the rays of an evening fun 
when he fhines through the watery 
mift. By this mode of conduét 


he became the father of the village; 





nota foul within it but would wil- 
lingly have facrificed his happinefs 
to oblige my amiable friend, Me- 
thinks I fee him now walking a- 
crofs the green that fpreads. from 
the parfonage to the water’s fide. 
Here, if the morning proved a fine 
one, would the young men and 
maidens of thé village affemble to 
falute their paftor, and happy were. 
they who, in return for a few 
flowers, or any other little teifti-. 
mony of their efteem, received 
a nod, a {mile, or phrafe of gratu- 
lation. Herealfo would his daugh- 
ter often come attendant on her. 
father, whom, if, in my venera- 
tion for his character, I could ac- 
cufe of any fault, ,it was in a too, 

doating fondnets for his lovely girl, 

who, had fhe not been bleffed with 
an excellent difpofition, wouid 

certainly have been injured by it. 

Maria Arriold was then eighteen, 

and though not handfome, yet was 

there a foftnefs and expretlion in 

her countenance far {nperior to 

any regularity of feature; her eyes 

were 
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were dark, full, and liquid; her 
lips red and prominent; her hair 
of a deep brown; her complexion 
pale, but when rather heated, a 
delicate fuffufion overfpread het 
cheek; and her perfor, although 
fomewhat large, was elegant and 
well formed. To thefe external 
graces were fuperadded the much 
more valuable ones of fuavity of 
difpofition and tendetnefs of heart. 
Maria wept not only at the tale of 
fiction, at the fufferings of injured 
beauty, or of gracefot heroifin, 
her pity and her bounty were ex- 
tended to the loathfome fcenes of 
fqualid poverty and pale difeafe. 
Behold yon little cot, the wood- 
bine winding overits moffy thatch! 
how often in that little cot have I 
feen her footh the torture of con- 
vulfive agony. See! one hand 
fupports that old man’s hoary 
head; his languid eyes are fixed on 
her’s, and feebly as the gufhing 
tear pours down his withered 
cheek, ,he bleffes the compaffion- 
ate Maria. Thou geritle being! 
ever inthe hour of penfive fol. 
tude, when fled ftom cares that 
vex my fpirit: ever did F call to’ 
mind thy modeft virtues! Even’ 
now, whilft mufing on the fcenes 
of Rufd~-le—even now my fancy 
draws the very room where, when 
the evening clofed the labours of 
the weary villager, the converfa- 
tion or the mutic of Maria added 
rapture to the focial hour. It was 
plain, [remember, but elegant, and 
ornamented with fome fketches 
of Maria’s in aqua finta. At one 
end ftood her harpfichord, and 
néar it a mahogany cafe of well: 
chofen books; one window look. 
ed upon the green; and the other, 
the upper panes of which were 
overfpread by the’ intermingling 
fibres of a jeflamine tree, had the 


view of a large garden, where the 


fortunate combination of ufe and 


pidturefque beauty took placg 
under the direction of fy friend, 
Here, the window thuttets 
and the candles brought in, would 
Arriold, fitting in’ his arrfi-chai, 
and the tear of foridne®S ftargj 
iti his eye, liften to the melting 
fweetnefs of Matia’s voled, or, 
cohverfing on fubjects of tafte 
morality; inftruét while he highly 
éfifertained his willing auditors, 
It was in one of thefé fo 
mothents of reflection, Sir; whey 
the mind feeds on paft pléafure 
with a melancholy joy, that T de 
fermitied to take ‘the firlt oppor: 
tunity of -once' ‘feré feeing my 
much-loved Aftiold and his daugh- 
ter; and it is three wéeks fince; 
having prepared every thing for 
the purpofe, I left my houfe ear- 
ly in the morning; mv_ heart 
throbbed with impatience, and, 
full of anticipation, I promifed 
myfelf much and lafti mene 
nefs. Occupied by thefe 4 
ing ideds, I arrived on the’ afters 
noon of the third day, within 4 
mile of Ruyfd—le. It had beet 
gloomy for fome time, and dur- 
ing the laft hour there fell much 
and heavy rain, which increafing 
rapidly, and the thunder being 
lieard on the hills, I rode up to# 
farm-houfe within a few paces of 
the road. Here I met with a cor- 
dial welcome from the mafter of 
the humble manfion, whom I had 
known at Ruyfd—le, and for 
whom I had a fincere régard; h¢ 
fltook me heartily by the hand; 
and fat'me down to his beft fare; 


and having dried my clothes, and, 


taken fome refrefiment, I told 


him the purport of my journey; © 


that I ha@corie to fee the good 
Curute and his daughter. | Scarce 
had I finiftied the fentencé, whet? 
the poor man burft into tears, 
“ Thomas!”” ¥ exclaimed, “ whit 
is the matter! Yow alarm er" 
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& ah, your Honour, I muft needs 

ive wav to it, elfe my heart 
would break! We've had fad 
work; I am fure your Honour 
would never have gotten over it! 
Mafter Arnold, your Honour.”— 
“ What of Arnold, is he ill?” 
+ No, vour Honour.”—‘* What 
then?” But Mifs Maria.”— 
+ What of her?”—-“* Mifs Maria, 
your Honour, poor Mifs Maria 
isto be buried to-morrow morn- 
ing; there is not a ‘dry eye in the 
village, your Honour; fhe was fo 
kind and charitable to the poor, 
and fpoke fo fweetly, that we all 
loved her as if fhe had been our 
own child. Ah! your Honour, 
many a time and oft have I feen 
her weep when poor folks were dif- 
treffed and ill. * Thomas,’ would 
the fay, for the often came down, 
sour Honour, when my wife lay 
badly, ‘ Thomas, how does Ma- 
ty do? Don’t be out of fpirits, 
for what with my nurfing, and 
your’s, Thomas, fhe’ll foon be 
better.’ And then the would fit 
down by the bed-fide, and fpeak 
fofweetly, your Honour, that I 
tannot help crying when I think 
on’t. God knows! fhe has been 
cruelly dealt by, and, it your Ho- 
nour will give me leave, I’ll tell 
you all about it.” I bowed my 
head, and the farmer went on 
with his relation. “ About a 
twelvemonth after your Honour 
left ws, {quire Stafford’s lady of 
H—t—n-hall died, and the young 

ifs being melancholy for want 
efcompany, Mifs Maria went to 
faytherefometime: they were faft 
friends, yourHonour,and very fond 
oféach other. Now, Mr. Henry, 
the young ’fquire, who came from 
college on his mother’s death, and 
Who, to fay the truth, is the hand- 
fomeft and beft-natured gentleman 
I ever fet eyes on, what fhould he 
de, your Honour, but fall in love 
ou. V. No. 3. 
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with Mifs Maria, and wanted to 
marry her, but the old gentleman, 
who, as I hear, never had a good 
word in the country, and who, 
God forgive me! I believe is no 
better than he fhould be, feil into 
a violent paflion, and ftamped and 
raved like a madman, and made 
Mr. Henry promife not to think 
any thing more about it. So all 
remained quiet for a great while. 
But Mifs Maria was not forgot, 
your Honour; for whilft fhe was 
upon a fecond vifit at the "fquire’s 
about four months ago, Mr. Hen- 
ry tried to carry her off; but the 
fervants were too nimble for them, 
and they were brought back again, 
and then, your Honour, there were 
fad doings indeed! Mifs Maria 
fell into fits; and Mr. Henry, after 
having had a terrible quarrel with 
his father, was fent to Dover the 
next morning, and ordered to em- 
bark for France. A very fhort 
time, your Honour, after Mr. 
Henry had been gone, poor Mifs 
Maria was difcovered to be with 
child, and the ’fquire, in {pite of 
all the tears and intreaties of his 
daughter, actually turned Mifs 
Maria out of doors; nor would 
he let her have the chaife, but, 
locking up Mifs Stafford, obliged 
her to walk home by herfelf, and 
your Honour knows it is ten long 
miles. All this, your Honour, 
was done in fuch a hurry, that no- 
body knew of it here; and one 
fine moonfhine evening, as we were 
dancing upon the green before 
the parfonage-houfe, for it was 
always our cuftom, as your Ho- 
nour knows, a young woman ve- 
ry neatly drefled appeared at one 
end of the village: fhe was faint 
and weary, and, fitting herfelf 
down, began to cry. We all leit 
off dancing, and went to fee what 
was the matter: but alas! your 
Honour, who fhould it be but 
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poor Mifs Maria!—Oh, I fhall 
never forget it the longeft day I 
have to live! Her hands were 
clafped together, and her eyes 
were turned towards heaven: fhe 
looked like an angel, your Ho- 
nour! We none of us could {peak 
to her, but we all wept, and then 
fhe gavea great figh and fell upon 
the ground. But, alack a-day! 
whilft we were endeavouring to 
bring Mifs Maria to life again, 
fomebody having told Mr. Ar- 
nold, he came running-breathlefs 
and almoft diftraéted to the place, 
and taking his daughter i _ hts 
arms, he looked upon her in fuch 
a manner, your Honour, and then 
upon us, and then towards Heaven, 
that it almoft broke our hearts; 
for he could not fpeak, your Ho- 
nour; his heart was fo full, he 
could not fpeak: but juft at this 
moment Miis Maria opened her 
eyes, and, feeing her father, the 
fhricked, and fell into ftrong fits. 
He ftarted, and fnatching her 
haftily up, ran towards the par- 
fonage, and here, your Honour, 
the fits continuing, fhe mifcarried. 
As for poor Mr. Arnold, he was 
quite overcome, and he wept, 
and took en fo forely, that we 
thought he would never have got 
the better of it. ‘Oh, my Maria !’ 
he faid, ‘ you have killed your 
poor father; you have bowed him 
with forrow to the grave;’ and 
ther he knelt down by the bed- 
fide. * Forfake me not, my God,’ 
he cried, ‘ in my old age, when 
J am_ grey-headed; forfake me 
not when my ftrength faileth me.’ 
He then got up to comfort Mifs 
Maria, but fhe would not be com- 
forted, your Honour, and kept 
crying, her dear father La 
not forgive her; but he faid he 
would, and kiffed her, and then 
fhe wept a great deal, and was 
quiet. All the village, by this 
time, had got round the parfon- 


age, and there was not a fing’ 
foul, your Honour, but what was 
in tears. We ail put up our pray. 
ers fer her; but they would not 
do, fhe never got the better of jt 
your Honour, fhe every day orew 
worfe, and would fometimes cali 
upon Mr. Henry, and complain 
of the cruelty of his father, and 
then fhe would fall down Upon 
her knees and afk forgivenels of 
poor Mr. Arnold, who was almof 
diftracted at the fight: but it is 
all over, your Honour, the is 
now happy, and may heaven re- 
ward her as fhe deferves.” 
What my fenfations were, Sir, 
during this recital, I muft leave 
you to judge. I can only fay, 
that I felt myfelf fo overpower. 
ed by the fudden and fhocking 
piece of information, that, void 
of firength, I funk into a chair, 
faint, and unable to exprefs the 
agony of ‘my mind. The raptu- 
rous ideas of happinefs withwhich 
I had fondly heated my imagin- 
tion, were now no more: intheir 
place, a fcene, of all others the 
moft diftrefling to my heart, pre- 
fented itfelf; the image of my wor- 
thy Arnold ftretched weeping on 
the body of his Maria, of that 
Maria, whofe innocence and fin- 
plicity were fo dear to me. Oh, 
Sir, even now my foul fhudders 
at the recollection of this dreadful 
moment. Accurfed be the wretch 
that brought thee low, thou gentle 
of the forms of Virtue! May at- 
guifh torture his corrupted heart! 
Little wert thou able to contend 
with mifery fuch as this, with the 
pang of difappointed love, and the 
brutal violence of unfeeling pa 
fion, for thou wert mild as 
Patience, ‘* who,” 





Her meek hands folded on her model 
breaft, 
In mute fubmiffion lifts the adoring ** 
Even to the ftorm that wrecks her- 
Mason 
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- When the poignancy of grief 
was abated, I mingled my tears 
with the honeft farmer’s, whofe fen- 
fibility of heart, the genuine ef- 
fufion of pity and affection, had 
ftrongly impreffed me in his fa- 
vour. I {pent the night under his 
roof, and in the morning, bidding 
him a melancholy farewell, I rode 
on to Ruyfd—le, with an inten- 
tion of feeing my afflicted friend, 
and of being prefent at the awful 
ceremony ; for in the ftate of mind 
I was then in, it was a penfive 
luxury I would not have foregone 
on any confideration. 

When I came within fight of 
the parfonage, my fenfations near- 
ly overcame me. Here, I once 
fondly hoped to have found the 
fame domeftic felicity and con- 
tentment I had formerly experi- 
enced; but mark the mutability 


of human blifs! This fpot, fo. 


lately the abode of  happinefs 
and of innocence, now appeared 
the feat of filence and of folitude, 
of forrow and of death. Scarce 
had I refolution to approach the 
houfe, for although I well knew 
the refignation and the piety of 
Arnold, yet I dreaded to recal 
thofe fcenes, the recollection of 
which would only give edge to 
his eA and frefh mifery to 
his painful tafk. The villagers 
were aflembled on the green, 
drefled in their neateft clothes, 
and thofe who could afford it in 
black. There was not a whifper 
heard among them ; the tear roll- 
ed down their honett cheeks, and 
on their features dwelt the fenti- 
ments of pity and regret. A lane 
Was formed for me as I pafled 
along; we interchanged not a 
word; I caft my eyes upon the 
ground, they wept aloud. I was 
fo much affeéted I could fcarce 
fit upon my horfe, and leaving it 
ata {mall cottage when I got 
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through them, I went to the par- 
fonage on foot. I entered, and 
meeting a fervant in the hall he 
pointed to the parlour and retired. 
Tadvanced towards it: the door 
was half open, and, fliding foftly in, 
a fpectacle prefented itfelf whofe 
imprefiion will never be erafed 
from my memory. In the middle 
of the room was placed the coffin 
of Maria; the lid was taken off, 
and befide it, in his robes, knelt 
the unfortunate Frederick Arnold. 
Maria’s lifelefs hand was locked 
in his, and on her clay-cold corfe, 
were fixed his ftreaming eyes. A 
confiderable fhade was thrown 
over the reom, the windows look- 
ing upon the green being clofed 
up, but through the ‘garden win- 
dow the fun broke in, and fhone 
full upon the features of Arnold: 
his countenance was pale, languid, 
but remarkably interefting, and 
received a peculiar degree of ex- 
preffion from the tint of the morn- 
ing light; and his hair, which had 
early become white, was fcattered 
in thin portions over his temples 
and forehead. I ftood impreffed 
with awe, my foul was filled with 
compaffion, and I wifhed to in- 
dulge my forrow ; but as Arnolddid 
not perceive me, I thought it beft 
not tointerrupt him,and was there- 
fore goingtoretire, whenfuddenly 
rifing up, he exclaimed, * Fare- 
well, my Maria! thou that wert 
the folace of my age, farewell! 
Oh, if thy unembodied fpirit ftill 
hovers o’er this fcene of things, 
be prefent to thy afflicted father ; 
pour comfort in his wounded bo- 
fom; fure to do this will be thy 
paradife, Maria, and fure thou 
haft met with thy reward. What if 
unavailing regret ftill tortures this 
diftraéted heart, ftill brings thy 
injured form to view, yet through 
the mercies of my God, will I 
look forward with hope;—I will 
meet 
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meet thee, O my daughter, in 


heaven. God of mercies hear 
me!” ‘ He will, he will, thou 
goodold man,” Icried, ** he will 
liften to thy prayer.” Arnold 
ftarted. ‘Is it thou, my fon?” 
he faid; and falling upon my neck 
he wept; then prefently recover- 
ing himfelf, he advanced with 
compofure towards the coffin:— 
«6 Come hither,” he cried, * and 
view the remains of fallen inno- 
cence and beauty: fee, my fon, 
what one ftep from rectitude of 
condué has produced; fee the 
unfertunate Maria.”—Ladvanced, 
and, kneeling down, kiffed the 
pale hand of Maria: a {weet fere- 
nity dwelt upon her features, and 
fhe feemed to beafleep. I would 
have fpoken, but I could not: I 
fighed in a convulfive manner, for 
the tumult of my fpirits quite op- 
prefledme; and Arnold, obferving 


_ this, feized my arm, and, ordering 


the cotlin to befcrewed down, con- 
veyed me intoanotherroom. Here, 
in a little time, I recovered fome 
calmnefs of mind, and Arnold, 
taking me by the hand, defired 
me to colleé all my fortitude. 
‘IT go to bury my Maria,” he 
faid, ** but let not the murmur- 
ings of difcontent break in upon 
the facred rite: to Providence, not 
to us, the chaftenings of mortalit 
are given.” Having faid this, he 
quitted the room, and giving or- 
ders for the proceffion, proceeded 
tothe church. Ina few minutes 
the caffin was carried out upon 
the green; it was covered with 
black velvet, over which ‘was 
thrown a pall of white fatin, ‘and 
here halfa dozen young women 
dvefled in black with white fathes 
fapported it, whilft as many in 
the fame habit walked two and 
two before, and the like number 
behind it. They fung a dj 
adapted de 
pred to the occafion, and with 
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flow and folemn fteps-went sy. 
ward to the church, The whole 
village followed, and never wa 
forrow better painted than in the 
features of this mounful groupe, 
I loitered at a {mall diftance, ab. 
fobed in the melancholy of my 
own reflections. 





The bell 
Of death beat flow !———____. 


It paufed now, and now with rifing knelf 
Flung to the hollow gale its fuljen found, 


Masox, 


The wind fighed through the yew 
trees, andthe face of nature feemed 
to darken with oppeffive 

We entered the church, where, 
after all things had been daly 
arranged, the ceremony was be 
gun. A calm refignation was ap- 
parent in the countenance of Ap 
nold; and as he pronounced the 
fublime and pathetic language of 
the fervice, a kind of divine en 
thufiafm lightened from his eyes. 
Now and then his f{peech would 
faulter, and the tear would fill his 
eye,andI witneffed many aneffort 
to fupprefs the tender emotions 
his foul; but a high fenfe of the 
duty of his office kept within re 
ftriction the feelings of the father. 
He had now proceeded a confi 
derable way inthe fervice, andthe 
corfe was made ready to be 
into the earth, when fuddenly the 
folding doors of the church were 
thrown open, and a young man, 
in mourning, rufhed vehemently 
in. His afpeét was hurried and 
wild, and he exclaimed in a id 
but convulfive tone of voice 
“Where is my Maria? Think 
not to wreft her from me, I wi 
fee her once more, I come to die 
with thee, my love. 
ye inhuman wretches; off, 
give me way.” He then broke 


through the crowd, which 
oppofed him, and, feeing the cot: 
fin, he farted fome paces»back 


wards; 
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wards: “Help me, fhe is mur- 
dered!” he exclaimed; ‘* my 
gentle. love is murdered!” and 
throwing himfelf on the coffin he 
became fpeechlefs with agony. 
It was with the utmoft difficulty 
we tore him from it; he ftruggled 
hard, and his eyes darted fire; but 
at length, having liberated himfelf, 
he paufed amoment; then ftriking 
his forehead with his hand, he 
muttered, *¢ I will—’tis fit it fhould 
be fo;” and, darting furioufly 
throughtheaifle, difappeared. But 
f{eare had we time to breathe, be- 
fore he again entered, dragging in 
aman advanced in years. ** Come 
on, thow wretched author of my 
being?” he exclaimed, ‘* come, 
fee the devaftation thou haft 
made!” and compelling him to 
approach the coffin, ‘‘ Look,” he 
faid, ** fee! where fhe bleeds be- 
neath thy ruthlefs arm! Oh my 
deferted love ! fee’ft thou not how 
fhe fupplicates thy mercy! Perdi- 
tion! but I will not curfe thee, 
O-my father, I will not curfe thee;”” 
and faying this he threw himfelf 
onthe coffin. The old man, in 
the mean time, became the very 
picture of horror; his hair ftood 
erect, his face was pale as death, 
and his teeth ftruck each other; 
he looked firit upon the coffin, and 
then upon his fon, and, racked with 
pityandremorfe, he at laft burft 
into tears: ** Have compaflion on 
me, my fon!” he cried, * kill not 
thy father.”’—-** It is enough,” faid 
the youth, flowly lifting up his 

; “ it is enough, my father;” 
and being now more calm, we 
prevailed upon him to arife; and 
Arnold, after fome time, con- 
cluded the ceremony. 

You will naturally conceive our 
Confternation, Sir, during this 
dreadful fcene, and how much it 
would fhock the. feelings of the 
Worthy curate; who, after the firft 
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tumult of furprife had ceafed, con- 
duéted himfeif with all that digni- 
ty and mildnefs of manner fo pe- 
culiarly engaging in his chara¢ter. 
Old Stafford and his fon, who 
was with difficulty perfuaded to 
quit the church, were now led to 
the parfonage. Their appearance 
had been occafioned by a letter 
written by Mifs Strafford to her 
brother, mentioning the fituation 
of Maria, her mifcarriage, indif- 
pofition, and the treatment fhe 
had met with; and, irritated to 
the highett degree, he immediate- 
ly left the continent, and arrived 
athis father’s houfe early on the 
fame day Maria was buried. Her 
death was unknown at H—t—n- 
hall, and Henry infiited upon his 
father’s accompanying him ims 
mediately to the curate’s, as his 
prefence would be neceflary for 
the fatisfaction of both parties, 
Mr. Stafford was much averfe to 
the meafure; but as his fon’s 
health had been lately upon the 
decline, and his prefent agitated 
{tate of mind contributed greatly 
to increafe his complaint, he re» 
luctantly complied with his re- 
queft, {till hoping to avoid fo un- 
profitable a connection. Upon 
their arrival at Ruyfd—le, they 
drove to the parfonage, and being 
there informed of the death of 
Maria, and that the burial fervice 
was then actually performing, the 
carriage was ordered tothe church, 
and Henry rufhed in, in the man- 
ner above-mentioned. 

The Staffords having continued 
a couple of days at the parfonage, 
returned to H—t—n-hall. Young 
Stafford’s health is ftill very bad, 
and we are apprehenfive he will 
fall a facrifice to the unfeeling ty- 
ranny of a father, whofe remorfe 
is now as exceflive as i: is fruit- 
lefs. 


I fhall ftay here a few months 
with 
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with my worthy friend, until time 
hath in forne degree mitigated the 
preffure of his misfortune. I find 
alfo a melancholy pleafure in vi- 
fiting the many fcenes in this 
neighbourhood, whofe romantic 
and fequ.cftered beauty gave em- 
ployment to the penciland thetafte 
of Maria, and I am now finifhing 
this hafty fketch on the banks of 
the rapid Sw—le, and under the 
fhelter of an oak, whofe antique 
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branches throw a broad and am 

gloom athwart his furface: turby. 
lent he pours along beneath yon 
fcowling precipice; he rifes from 
his bed, and wild his gloomy fpiri 
fhrieks. Here, Sir, canT indulge 
the fervor of my imagination: her 
can I call up the fleeting forms of 
fancy; I can here hold convere 
with Maria; and yielding to th 
penfive bias of my mind, enjoy 
the torrent and the howling ftorm, 








A HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION of MORTALITY, /aidik 
written by the late Fonathan Swift, D. D. Dean of St. Patrick's, Dublin, 


S you have been pleafed very 
A generoufly to honour me 


with your friendfhip, I think my- 
felf obliged to throw off all dif- 
guife, and difcever to you my real 
circumftances; which I fhall with 
all the opennefs and freedom ima- 
ginable. You’ll be furprifed at the 
beginning of my ftory, and think 
the whole a banter; but you may 
depend upon its being actually 
true; and, if need were, I could 
bring the Parfon of the Parith to 
teftity the fame. You muft know 
then, that at this prefent time I 
live in a little forry (a) houfe of 
clay, that ftands upon the wafte as 
other cottages do; and, what is 
worft ofall, am liable to be turned 
out at a minute’s warning. It is 
a fort of copyhold tenure, and the 
cuftom of he manor is this: for 
the firft thirty years I amto pay no 
rent, but only do fuit and fervice, 
and attend upon the (b) Courts, 
which are kept once a-week, and 
fometimes oftener; for twent 
years after this I am to pay (c) a 
Rofe every year; and further than 
this, during the remainder of life, 
{ am to pay a Tooth (which you'll 
fay is a whimfical fort of an ac- 


(a) His body. 
(4) Adam and Eve. 
(bh) His fomach. 


(b) Divire Service, 


(') His head. 


(e) The Deyil, 


knowledgment) every two orthree 
years, or oftener if it fhould be 
demanded; and if I have nothing 
more to pay, ** Out” muft be the 
word, and it will not be long ere 
my perfon will be feized.—I might 
have had my tenement, fuchasit 
is, upon much better terms, if it 
had not been for a fault of my 
great (d) grand-father: he and his 
wife together, with (e) the advice 
of an ill neighbour, were concem- 
ed in robbing an (f) orchard, be- 
longing to the (g) Lord of the 
Manor, and forfeited this great pr- 
vilege, to my forrrow I am fure; 
but, however, I muft do as well 
as I can, and fhall endevourto 
keep my houfe in tolerabte repar. 
My (h) kitchen, where I drefs my 
viétuals, isa comical little roundifh 
fort of a room, fomewhat like an 
oven; it anfwers much to th 
purpofe it was defigned, and that’ 
enough. My (i) garrets (or rathet 
cock-lofts) are very indifferently 
furnifhed; but they are rooms 
which few people regard now, Ut 
lefs to lay lumber in. TheW 
part of the ftory is, it coftsmeé 
great deal every year in {k) thatch: 
ings; for, as my building 


(c) The colour from his cheek. 
(f) Paradife.  (g) Jehovah 
(k) Clothes. 
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pretty much expofed to the wind pening to be open.—I muft not 
snd weather, the covering you forget to tell you, that the (q) 
know muft decay fafter than or- perfon who is fent about to gather 
dinary; however, I make fhiftto our quit-rents before-menttoned, 
rub on in my littleAvay, andwhen is a queer, little, old, round- 
(1) rent-day comes 1 muft fee and fhouldered fellow, wich fearce 
difcharge it as well as I can. any hair upon his head; which 
Whenever Iam turned out, Fun- ‘grotefque figure, together with 
derftand my lodge, or what you _ his invidious employments, makes 
pleafe to call it, defcends upon a him generally flighted, and often- 
low-fpirited creeping (m) family, times much abufed. He has a 
remarkable for nothing but being prodigious ftomach of his own; 
inftrumental in advancing the re- whatever it gets, it goes all into 
putation of a great Man in Ab- hisunrighteousmaw, which makes 
church-lane;* but bethisasit will, a fool of the oftrich for digeftion ; 
Ihave one fnug (n) apartmentthat he is continually exercifing his 
lies on the left fide of my houfe, grinders upon one thing or ano- 
whick I referve for my chiefeft ther, -and yet he is as poor as a 
friends: it is very warm, where rake, and by that means goes fo 
you'll always be a welcome gueft; light, that he is often at a man’s 
and you may dependupoma lodg- heels before he thinks of him; he 
ing as long as the edifice fhall be is very abfolute and ready in ex- 
in the terure and occupation of | ecuting his commiffion; and has 
. §. arelation, one (r) Tide, a Water- 
P.$. This room thatI value fo man, that is full as faucy and pe- 
much was fet on (0) fire once,and remptory as himfelf. H you meet 
my whole building in dangerofbe- with either of them, and cry out, 
ing demolifhed, by an unlucky (p) * Stopa little,” the devil a mo- 
boy throwing his lighted torch in ment they’ll ftay. F 
at the window, the cafement hap- 
' (\) Hisdeath. (m) The worms. (n) Theheart. (0) Bylove. (p) Cupid. 
(q) Time. This defcription is elegant, and the flighting and abufing Time, the 
teeth of Time, and man’s abufe of that precious jewel, even when he is at his heels, 
th Death, reminds me of a line I have fomewhere feen, ¢ Every moment of Time 
ia monument of God's mercy.”’ 
f (t) The author, no doubt, had the old proverb in his thought, viz. ‘* Time and 
Tide will ftay for no Man.” 


* Probably alluding to fome Phyfician or Quack Doétor, refident in that place, 
who might at that time be famous for curing thofe vermin in the body. 





EXTRACT: from the JOURNAL of the SOCIETY of 1789. 

In the General Committee of Difcuffion, held Fune 13, M. pz ta Rocur- 
FOUCAULT, Deputy of Paris to the National Affembly,read the following 
Eulogium on BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

GENTLEMEN, . 


VV J HEN this Society was in- is no more. Franklin died in 
VV_ ftituted, you placedinthe the month of April, after fix- 
lift of its members, two names il- teen days illnefs, and his memory 
lufttious in the annals of liberty, has received the higheft honours 
that of Wafhington and that of that were ever paid to man, as 


Franklin, and already one of them they were the homage of a a 
people. 
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peeple. All America has wept 
for him, and the National Affem- 
bly of France, by the diftinguith- 
ed act of putting itfelfin mourn- 
ing, tells the world that a great 
man belongs equally to every 
country. 

Honoured with the friendfhip 
of this refpectable man, for whom 
I entertained a profound venera- 
tion, permit me to call your at- 
tention to him for afew moments. 

Benjamin Franky, born 
at Bofton in 1706, was placed at 
a very early age under one of his 
brothers, who was a printer, where 
he made a rapid progrefs in this 
art, fo ufeful to mankind, and 
contracted an attachment for the 
the prefs, which continued as long 
as he lived. At Paffy, fo cele- 
brated ‘by being theplace of his re- 
treat, he frequently invited Meffrs. 
Didot, Pierres, ana other diftin- 
guifhed artifts ofthe capital, with 
whom he converfed on their pro- 
fefion, contributing to its im- 
provement by that penetrating and 
inventive genius which he dif- 
played in fcience and politics. 

‘This genius was the diftinguith- 
ing characteriftic of the man we 
lament. Whatever engaged his 
attention was confidered by him 
under every point of view, and 
new ideas always refulted from 
this examination. 

Scarcely emerged from infancy, 
the young Franklin, a journeyman 
primter,was a philofopher,without 

being confcious of it, and by the 
continual exercife of his genius 
prepared himfelf for thofe great 
difcoveries which in fcience have 
affociated his name with that of 
Newton, and for thofe ‘political 
reflections which have placed him 
by the fide of a Solon and a Ly- 
curgus. 

Iil treated by his brother, he left 
Bofton, and procured employment 


firft ina printing-office at Neg. 
York, and afterwards at Philadel. 
phia, where he fettled. 
America was. not then what itis 
now. Agriculture and a few of 
the rader arts almoft exc 
occupied the unpolifhed 
by whomit wasinhabited. There. 
ligious fanaticifm which had‘con. 
ducted thither the firft Engli 
emigrants, left traces that fome. 


times difturbeditstranqtillity,par 


ticularly in the Northern ; 
vinces, and confined the education 
of the inhabitants to a narrow cir. 
cle, of which Superftition -was 
frequently the centre. ‘Pennfyl- 
vania however, whofe legiflator, 
though a fanatic, ‘cherifhed hber. 
ty, was in this refpect more hap- 
pily fituated for the reception of 
improvement. 

Soon after his arrival at the 
place, Franklin, in concert with 
fome other young men, eftablithed 
a fmaliclub, whereevery member, 
after his work was over, andon 
holidays, brought his ftock o 
ideas, which were fubmitted © 
difcuffion. This fociety, of which 
the young printer was the foul, 
has been the fource of every ufe- 
ful eftablifhment calculatedtopro- 
mote the progrefs of fcience, the 
mechanical arts, and particularly 
the improvement of the human 
wnderftanding. _ 

A newfpaper that iffwed from 
his. prefs, was the mean he em- 
ployed to draw the attention of 
his countrymen. There heane- 
nymoufly hazarded propofals, a 
firft loofe, but afterwards more 
concife and definite: he fet on 
foot fubfcriptions, which were the 
More readily filled, as every fub- 
feriber might confider himfelf 3 
the chief of an undertaking, the 
author of which was not n 
ft was in this manner that 


libraries were founded ; that ai 
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bf education, fince grown up to 
celebrated colleges, arofe; it was 
in this manner that the Philofo- 
phical Society of Philadelphia, no 
contemptible rival of the academies 
of Europe, was formed; that af- 
{ociations for ornamenting, clean- 
ing, and lighting the ftreets of the 
town, and for preventing fires 
were eftablifhed; and that com- 
mercial focieties, and even mili- 
tary corps for the defence of the 
country were incorporated. No- 
thing was foregin to the genius 
of Franklin, and his name, which 
his modefty endeavoured to con- 
ceal, was always placed by his 
countrymen in the lifts, and fre- 
quently at the head of thofe dif- 
ferent bodies, who were almoft 
all defirous of retaining him as 
their honorary chief, when higher 
employments called him from his 
country, which he was deftined 
to ferve more effectually as its 
Agent in the metropolis. 

e was fent to England in the 
year 1757. Celebrated for his 
aftonifhing difcoveries refpecting 
the nature, effects, and identity 
of thunder and eleétricity, and 
the means of guarding againft its 
ftrokes, his fame had arrived before 
him. The letters by which he had 
announced thefe difcoveries tong 
remained forgotten with the Royal 
Society of London; but they were 
at length read, and for fome years 
all the learned of Europe had béen 
informed, that in the new world 
exifted a philofopher who was wor- 
thy of their admiration. 

The ftamp aé, by which the 
Britith Minifter wifhed to famili- 
arize the Americans to pay taxes 
to the mother-country, revived 
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that love of liberty which had led 
their fore-fathers to a country at 
that time a defert, and the colonies 
formed a congrefs, the firft idea of 
which had been communicated to 
them by Franklin, at the confer- 
ences at Albany in 1764. The 
war that was juit terminated, and 
the exertions made by tlem to 
fupport it, had given them a con- 
viction of their ttrength: they op- 
pofed this meafure, and the Mini- 
iter pave way, but referved the 
means of renewing his attempts. 
Once cautioned, however, they 
remained on their guard; liberty, 
cherifhed by their alarms, took 
deep root, a falutary fermentation 
agitated their minds, and prepared 
for the revolution men whofe 
names it has rendered juftly cele- 
brated, Hancock, Samuel and 
John Adams, the fage Jefferfon,* 
Jay, Green, and the great Wath- 
ington; and finally the rapid cir- 
culation of ideas by means of 
newfpapers, for the introdu@tion 
ef which they were indebted to 
the printer of Philadelphia, united 
them together to refift every frefh 
enterprife. Jn the year 1766, this 
printer, called to the bar of the 


» Houfe of Commons, underwent 


that famous interrogatory, which 
laced the name of Fravk'in as 
igh in politics, as it was before in 
natural philofophy. 

From that time he defended the 
caufe of America with a firmnefs 
and moderation becoming a great 
man, pointing out.to Miniftry ali 
the errors they had committed, 
and the confequences they would 
induce, till the period when the 
tax on tea meeting the fame oppo- 
fition as the ftamp act had done, 

F England 


* Mr. Jefferfon was afterwards Minifter Plenipotentiary from the United States te 
the Court of France, where he facceeded Franklin. It was he who formed the A& 
of Independence of the United States, and the Act paffed in Virginia for etablithing 
teligious liberty. America has lately recalled him from France, where he is tru'y 


regretted, to confer on him the office of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
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England blindly fancied herfelf 
capable of fubjeting by force 
three millions of men determined 
to be free, at the diftance of two 
thoufand leagues. 

Every man is acquainted with 
the particulars of that war; its 
fortunate refult to the whole uni- 
verfe; the part taken in it by France 
under a king, who, protector of 
the liberties of America, has fince 
meritorioufly obtained from the 
French nation the title of Reftorer 
of the Liberty of his own Coun- 
try; and the brilliant fervices of 
that youth, whove name, glorioufly 
conneéted with that revolution, 
has acquired frefl: luftre in a revo-~ 
lution {till greater. 

But every man has not equally 
reflected on the bold attempt of 
Franklin asa legiflator. Having 
aflferted their independence, and 
placed themfelves ix the rank of na- 
tions, the different colonies, now 
the United States of America, a- 
dopted each its own form of go- 
vernment, and retaining almoft 
univerfally their admiration for 


the Britifh Conftitution, franieg 
them from the fame principles. 
rioufly modelled. Franklin alone 
difengaging the political machin 
from thofe multiplied movement, 
and admired counterpoifes tha 
rendered it fo complicated, pro. 
pofed the reducing it to the fim. 
plicity of a fingle legiflative body, 
This grand idea ftartled the legitla 
tors of Pennfylvania; but the Phi. 
lofopher removed the fears of 
confiderable number, andat length 
determined them to the adoption 
of a principle which the Natioml 
Affembly has made the bafis of the 
French Conftitution.* 

Having given laws to his coun- 
try, Franklin returned again to 
ferve it in Europe; not by repre: 
fentations to the metropolis, oran- 
fwers at the Bar of the Houfe of 
Commons, but by treaties with 
France, and fucceflively with other 
powers, which, though governed 
by monarchs or defpots, liftened 
to the voice of the American fpeak- 
ing liberty. 

Some years previous to this! 

became 


* The ufualprogrefs of the human mind leads man from thé complex to the fimple: 
Odferve the works of the firit mechanics, overloaded with numerous pieces, fome of 
which embarrafs and others diminith their effect. It has been the fame with legill 
tors both fpeculative and practical: ftruck with an abufe, they have endeavoured to 
corredt it by inftations that have been produétive of ftill greater abufes. In political 
economy the unity of the legifiative body is the maximum of fimplicity. Franklin 
was the firft who dared to put this idea in pradlice: the refpeét the Pennfylvanians 
entertained for him induced them to adopt it; but the other States were terrified at 
it, and even, the conftitution of Pennfylvania has fince been altered. In Europe this 
opinion lyas been more faccefsful, but time was neceflary. When I had the honour 
to prefent to Franklin the tranflation of the confitutions of America, the minds of 
people on this fide the Atlantic were fcarcely better difpofed towards it than thofe on 
the other fide; and if we except Dodtor Price in England, and Turgot and M. Con 
dorcet in France, no mian who applied himfelf to politics agreed in opinion with the 
American philefopher. 1 will venture to affert, that Iwas of the {mall number o 
thofe who were ftrack with the beauty of the fimple plan he traced, and that] he 
no reafon to change my opinion, when the National Affembly, led. by the voice ¢ 
thofe deep-thinking and eloquent orators who difeufied that important queftion, eft 
blithed it a6 a principle of the French conftitution, ‘ that legiflation fhould be ¢on- 
fided to a fingle body of reprefentatives.’ It will not, perhaps, be deemed unpardon- 
abie te have once inentioned myfelf, ata time when the honour I have of holding # 
public chara¢ter makes it my duty to give an account of my fentiments to my fellow 


citizens. France will not relapfe into a ; sredl 
2 aor more complex fyftem ; but will ailurecly 
acquire the glory of maintaini ‘ Fy ve roe 

of perfedtion which, by renderity a arene ties eas cAablithed, and give ita dey 


Europe, and of the whole worlds 8 Mtn happy, ‘will attradk the eyes 
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became acquainted with him in a 
journey I made to London: and 

rmit me, Gentlemen, to recall 
to my mind the happinefs I felt, 
when on hisarrival at Paris I con- 
duéed to his houfe M. Turgot, 
then ex-minifter, and faw thofe 
two excellent men, both fo deferv- 
ing of the admiration and regret 
of mankind, embrace for the firft 
time. Franklin at leaft completed 
along career; but Turgot, taken 
from the world at the age of fifty- 
four, faw not his country made 
free. It was he who wgote under 
the portrait of Franklin that beau- 
tiful verfe 


Eripuiteelofulmen, mox fceptra tyrannis. 


the laft hemiftich of which was.a 
prophecy that was f{peedily ac- 
complifhed. 

The viciffitudes of fortune ex- 
perienced by the Americans fome- 
times gave confiderable anxiety to 
their illuftrious negociator; but 
his great mind, encouraged by the 
bravery of his countrymen, by the 
firmnefs of the Congrefs, and 
above all by the genius, talents and 
virtues of the immortal Wafhing- 
ton, did not give way to fear. 
Hedid not however flatter himfelf 
that peace would fo foon finith the 
courfe of that happy revolution; 
and when I embraced him, the 
davon which he had figned the 
articles, “* My friend,” faid he to 
me with an air of perfect fatisfac- 
ae “ ome T have hoped, at my 

age, to have enjo [= 
4 ne Fai sjoyed fuch a kappi 
_ Whatever attractions an abode 
in France had for him; whatever 
pleafure he tafted in the fociety of 
the friends he had made; however 
great was the danger of fo long a 
voyage to an old man of feventy- 
Rine, tormented with the {tone ; 
it was now neceffary for him to 
revifit his country.” He fet off 
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in 1785, and his return to Ame- 
rica, now become free, was a tri- 
umph of which antiquity can fur- 
nifh us with no example. 

He lived five years after this 

eriod: for three years he was 
Prefident of the general Afflembly 
of Pennfylvania; he was a mem- 
ber of the laft Convention that 
eftablifhed the new form of foede- 
ral govetnment; and his laft pub- 
lic aét was a grand example for 
thofe who are employed in the 
legiflation of their country. In 
this convention he had differed in 
fome points from the majority ; 
but when the articles were ulti- 
mately decreed, he faid to his col- 
leagues, ** We ought to have but one 
“6 opinion; the good of owr country 
“* requires that the refolution be una- 
6 wimous;” and he figned. 

His almoft continual fufferings 
for the two lait years of his life 
had altered neither his mind nor 
his difpofition, and to the laft mo- 
ment he retained the ufe of all his 
faculties. His will, which he made 
during his refidence in France, 
and which has juft been opened, 
begins with thefe words: J Benja- 
min Franklin, printer, now Plenipo- 
tentiary in France, Sc. Thus, dy- 


ing, he did homage to the art of 


printing, and the fame fentiment 
induced him to inftruét his grand- 
fon, Benjamin Beach, in this art, 
who, proud of the leffons of his 
illuftrious mafter, is now a printer 
in Philadelphia. 

He never wrote a work of any 
length. Almoft every thing writ- 
ten by him on fubjects of natural 
philofophy, confifts of letters to 


- Mr. Collinfon, of the Royal Socie- 


ty of London, and to fgme other 
men of learning in Europe; they 
have been tranflated into French 
by Mr. Barbeu du Bourg, but per- 
haps a new tranflation will be de- 


manded. His political works, 
many 



































































17’ 
nany of which are not known in 
France, confift of letters or fliort 
tracts; butail of them, even thofe 
of humour, bear the marks of his 
obferving genius and mild philo- 
fophy. He wroje many for that 
rank of people who have no op- 
portunity for ftudy, and whom it 
is of fo much confequence to in- 
ftruét;4and he was well tkilled in 
reducing ufeful truths to maxims 
eafily retained, and fometimes to 
proverbs, or little tales, the fimple 
and natural graces of which ac- 
quire a new value when affociated 
with the name of their author. 

The moft voluminous of his 
works is the hiftory of his own 
life, which he commenced for his 
fon, and for the continuation of 

which we are indebted to the ar- 
dent folicitations of M. de la Veil- 
lard, one of his moft intimate 
friends. It employed his leifure 
hours during the latter part of his 
life, but the bad ftate of his health, 
and his fevere pains, which gave 
him little refpite, frequently inter- 
rupted his work; and the two co- 
pies, one of which was fent by 
him to London to Doétor Price 
and Mx. Vaughan, and the other 
to M. la Veillard and me, reach 
no fartherthan 1757. He fpeaks 
of himfelf as he would have done 
of another perfon, ‘delineating his 
thoughts, his aétions, and even his 
errors and faults; and he defcribes 
the unfolding of genius and talents 
withthe fimplicity ofa gréat man 
who knows how to do juftice. to 
himfelf, and with the teftimony 
of a clear confcience void of re- 
proach. 

In fact, Gentlemen, the whole 
life or Franklin, his meditations, 
his labours, haveall been dire&ted 
to public utility; but the grand 
object that he had always in view 
cid not flut his heart againft pri- 





Exlogiuin on Franklin. 


vate friendfhip; he loved his fami. 
ly, his friends; ‘he was beneficent: 
the charms of his fociety were 
inexpreflible; he fpoke little, but 
he did not refufe to fpeak, and 
his converfation was always inter. 
efting, always inftruétive. In the 
midft of his greateft occupations 
for the liberty of his country, he 
had fome phyfical experiment near 
him in his clofet, and the fciences, 
which he had rather difcovered 
than ftudied, afforded him a con. 
tinual fource of pleafures. 

His memoirs, Gentlemen, will 
be publifhed, as foon as we receive 
from America what additions he 
may have made to the manufcript 
in our pofleflion; and we then in- 
tend to give a complete collection 
of his works. 

His name will be celebrated 
among the different affociations of 
politics and of literature. Innu- 
merable eulogiums will be written 
or pronounced upon him, and 
you doubtlefs expeét with impa- 
tience that of the virtuous orator,* 
organ of the Academy of Sciences, 
in which the moft honourable 
praife will be beftowed by him 
who beft knew how to appreciate 
the worth of Franklin. The eu- 
logium to which I allude will 
forerun. the award of hiftory, 
which will place this illuftrious 
name among the moft eminent be 


nefactors of his fpecies, which 


will trace the incidents of his life, 
pourtray the anguith of his fellow- 
citizens, who believed that in him 
they loft a father and a friend,and 
which, after recounting the, ho- 
nours that America has confecrat- 
ed to his memory, will alfo re- 
gifter in its calendar the fplendid 
homage which the National Af- 
fembly has juft paid, as an inct- 
dent equally honourable to the 
nation which thus difplayed ts 

love 


* M. de Condorcet, 
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love of virtue, and to the man 
who merited this mark of their at- 
tention. 

As foon as the eulogium was 
read, M. de Liancourt made a mo- 
tion, that the Members of tle So- 
ciety fhould wear the mourning 
decreed by.the National Affembly, 
and that the buft of Franklin fhould 
be placed in the Hall of the Af- 
fembly with this infcription: 
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‘* Homage rendered by the unani- 
“ mous vote of the Society of 178g, to 
“ Benjamin Franklin, admired and 
“regretted dy the friends of liberty.” 

The motion was carried unani- 
moufly. Mr. de la Rochefoucault 
then prefented to the Society a 
buft of Benjamin Franklin, and 
the Affembly voted him their 
thanks. 





(me NTT TP I rs 
Converfation in a Coffee-Houfe upon the Time Paft, compared twith the Time 
Prefent. 
[From ** the Obferver.””] 
Defunétus jam fum, nihil eft quod dicat mihi. Terenr. 


N all ages of the world men 

have been in habits of praifing 
the time = at the expence of the 
time prefent. This was done even 
in the Auguftan era, and in that 
witty and celebrated period, the 
laudator temporis adi muft have 
been either a very fplenetic, ora 
very filly character. 

Our prefent grumblers may per- 
haps be better warranted; but, 
though there may not be the fame 
injuftice in their cavilling com- 
plaints, there is more than equal 
impolicy in them; for if by dif- 
couraging their contemporaries 
they mean to mend them, they 
take a very certain method of 
counteracting their own defigns; 
and if they have any other mean- 
ing, it muft be fomething worfe 
than impolitic, and they have 
more to anfwer for than a mere 
miftake. 

Who but the meaneft of man- 
kind would with to damp the fpi- 
ritand degrade the genius of the 
country he belongs to? Is any 
man lowered by the dignity of his 
own nation, by the sifeces of his 
contemporaries? Who would not 
prefer to live in an enlightened 
and a rifing age, rather than ina 
dark and declining one? It is na- 


tural to take a pride in the excel- 
lence of our free conftitution, in 
the virtues of our fovereign; is it 
not a$ natural to fympathize in the 
profperity of our arts and fciences, 
in the reputation of our country- 
men? But thefe {plenetic Dampers 
are for ever fighing over the de- 
cline of wit, the decline of geni- 
us, the decline of literature, when, 
if there is any one thing that has 
declined rather than another, it is 
the wretched ftate of criticifm, fo 
far as they have to do with it. 

As I was pafling from the city 
the other day Iturned into a coffee- 
houfe, and took my feat at a table, 
next to which fome gentlemen had 
affembled, and were converfing 
over their coffee. A difpute was 
carried on between a little prattling 
volatile fellow, and an old gentle- 
man of a fullen morofe afpect, 
who in a diétatorial tone of voice 
was declaiming againft the times, 
and treating them and their puifny 
advocate with more contempt than 
either one or the other feemed to 

deferve. Still the little fellow, 
who had abundance of zeal and 
no want of words, kept battling 
with might and main for the world 
as it goes againft the world as it 


had gone by, and I could itn. 
1€ 
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he had an intereft with the junior 
part of his hearers, whilft the ful- 
len orator was no lefs popular 
amongft the elders of his party. 
The little fellow, who feemed to 
think it no good reafon why any 
work fhould be decried only be- 
caufe the author of it was living, 
had been defcanting upon the me- 
rit of a recent publication, and had 
now fhifted his ground from the 
{ciences to the fine arts, where he 
feemed to have takea {trong poft, 
and ftood refolutely to it. His 
opponent, who was not a man to 
be tickled out of his fpleen by a 
few fine dafhes of arts merely ele- 
gant, did not relifh this kind of 
ikirmifhing argument, and taunt- 
ingly cried out, * What tell you 
‘* me ofa parcel of gewgaw artifts, 
** fit only to pick the pockets of 
‘a diflipated trifling age? You 
“* talk of your painters and por- 
‘¢ trait-mongers, what ufe are they 
** of? Where are the philofophers 
‘and the poets, whofe counte- 
** nances might intereft pofterity 
“to fit to them? Will they paint 
** me a Bacon, a Newton, or a 
** Locke? I defy them: there are 
“ not three heads upon living 
*¢ flroulders in the kingdom worth 
“the oil that would be wafted 
‘upon them, Will they or you 
** findme a Shakefpeare,a Milton, 
** a Dryden, a Pope, an Addifon? 
** You cannot find a limb, a fea- 
** ture, or even the fhadow of the 
** leaft of them: thefe were men 
“ worthy to be recorded; poets, 
who reached the very topmoft 
“* {ummits of Parnaffus; our mo- 
** derns are but pifmires crawling 
** at its loweft root.”—This lofty 
defiance brought our little advo- 
cate toanonplus; themoment was 
embarrafing; the champion of 


“sé 


time paft was echoed by his party’ 


with a cry of—“ No, No! there 
“are no fuch men as thefe now 
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* living.” —*¢ I believe not,” he 
replied, “I believe not: I could 
“¢ give youa icorce of names more, 
“ but thefe are enough: Honeff 
“fom Durfey would be more 
“than a match for any poetafter 
* now breathing,” 

In this ftyle he went on crow. 
ing and clapping his wings overa 
beaten cock, fer our poor little 
champion feemed dead upon the 
pit. He muttered fomething be- 
tween his teeth, as if *ruggling to 
pronounce fome name that ftuck 
in his throat; but either there was 
in faét no contemporary whomhe 
thought it fafe to oppofe te thefe 
Goliahs in the lifts, or none were 
prefent to his mind at this moment, 

Alas! thought I, your caufe, 
my beloved contemporaries, is def- 
perate: Ve vidiis! You are but 
duft in the fcale, while this Bren- 
nus direéts the beam, , All that I 
have admired and applauded inmy 
zeal for thofe with whom I have 
lived and do ftill live; all that has 
hitherto made my heart expand 
with pride and reverence for the 
age and nation I belong to, will be 
immolated to the manes of thefe 
departed worthies, whom, though 
L revere, I cannot loveand cherith 
with that fympathy of foul which 
I feel towards you, my dear but 
degenerate contemporaries. 

There was a young man fitting 
at the elbow of the little creft-fal- 
len fellow, with a round clerical 
curl, which tokened him to bea 
fon of the church. Having filent- 
ly awaited the full time fora rally, 
if any {pirit Hy refurrection 
been left in the fallen hero, and 
none-fuch appearing, he addrefled 
himfelf to the challenger with aa 
air fo modeft, but. witbal fo um- 
preflive, that it was impofible 
not to be prejudiced in his favour 
before he opened his caufe. 


**] cannot wonder,” faid * 
i 
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# if the gentlernan who has chal- 
“lenged us to produce a parrallel 
“to any one of the great names he 
« has enumerated, finds us unpre- 
pared with any living rival to 
« thofe illuftrious characters: their 
“fame, though the age in which 
“ they lived did not always appre- 
“ ciate it as it ought, hath yet 
“been rifing day by day in the 
* efteem of pofterity, till time hath 
* ftampt a kind of facrednefsupon 
“it, which it would now be a li- 
“terary impiety to blafpheme. 
“ There are fome amongft thofe 
“ whom theiradvocate has named, 
“J cannot fpeak or think of but 
“ with a reverence only fhort of 
“idolatry. Not this nation only, 
“but all Europe have been en- 
* lightened by their labours. The 
“ sreat principle of nature, the 
“ very law upon which the whole 
“ fyftemof the univerfe movesand 
“ gravitates, hath been developed 
i and demonftrated by the pe- 
" netrating, I had almott faid the 
Ml preternatural, powers of our 

unmortal Newton. The prefent 
** race of philofophers can only be 
* confidered as his difgiples; but 
* they are difciples who do honour 
“to their mafter: If the principle 
“of gravitation be the grand def- 
** deratum of philofophy, the dif- 
“covery is with him; the appli- 
r cation, inferences and advan- 
», tages of that difcovery are with 
se thofe who fucceed him: and 
can we accufe the prefent age of 
mi being idle, or unabie to avail 
Z themfelves of the ground he gave 
' them? Let me remind you, that 
;, Our prefent folar fyftem is fur- 
_,nifhed with more planets than 

Newtog knew; that our late 
* obfervations upon the tranfit of 
“the planet Venus were decifive 
“ for the proof and confirmation 
* of his fyftem ; that we have cir- 
“ cumnavigated the globe again 
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*¢ and again; that we can boaft the 
“ refearches and difcoveries of a 
** Captain Cook, who, though he 
* did not invent the compafs, em- 
“ ployed it as no man ever did, 
“ and lefta map behind him, com- 
*¢ pared to which Sir Haac New- 
“ tom’s was a fleet of nakednefs 
and error: itis with gravitation 
** therefore as with the loaditonc; 
“their powers have Been difco- 
* vered by our predeceflors, but 
** we have put them to their no- 
“ bleft ufes. 

“ The venerable names of Ba- 
“con and Locke were, if I mif- 
“ take not, mentioned in the fame 
* clafs with Newton; and though 
* the learned gentleman could no 
«doubt have made his feleétion 
“ more numerous, I doubt if he 
* could have made it-ftronger, or 
‘‘ more to the purpofe of his own 
* aflertions. 

“ T have always regarded Bacon 
* as the father of philofophy in 
“ this country, yet itis no breach 
“ of candour to obferve, that the 
“‘ darknefs of the age which he 
* enlightened, affords a favourable 
** contraft to fet off the {fplendour 
* of his talents. But do we, who 
“ applaud him, read him? Yes, if 
“ fuch is our veneration for times 
“ long fince gone by, why do we 
“not? The faét is, intermediate 
“writers have diffeminated his 
*‘ original matter through more 
“ pleafing vehicles, and we con- 
‘¢ cur, whether commendable or 
* not, to put his volumes upon 
‘‘ the fuperannuated lift, allowing 
“him however an unalienable 
“ compenfation upon our praife, 
“and referving to ourfelves a 
“right of taking him from the 
‘ fhelf, whenever we are difpofed 
*¢ to fink the merit of a more re- 
‘cent author by a comparifon 
“ with him: I will not therefore 


<‘ difturb his venerable duft, but 
* turn 
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‘turn without further delay to 
«the author of the Effay upon 
“the Human Underftanding. 

“ This Effay, which profeffes 
“ ty define every thing as it arifes 
“ or paffes in the mind, muft ul- 
‘‘ timately be compiled from ob- 
* fervations of its author upon 
“ himfelf and within himfelf. Be- 
“+ fore I compare the merit of this 
“‘ work, therefore, with the me- 
“ rit of any other man’s work of 
‘our own immediate times, I 
‘¢ muft compare what it advances 
‘+ as general tomankind with what 
** | perceive within my particular 
“ felf; and upon this reference, 
“‘ {peaking only for an humble in- 
“ dividual, 1 muft own to my 
“‘ fhame, that my underftanding 
“¢ and theauthor’s do by no means 
* coincide either in definitions or 
‘ideas. I may have reafon to 
*‘Jament the inaccuracy or the 
“ fluggifhnefs of my own fenfes 
lan perceptions, but I cannot 
“fabmit to any man’s doétrine 
“ againft their conviction: I will 
“ only fay, that Mr. Locke’s me- 
* taphyfics are not my metaphy- 
“¢ fics; and as it would be an ill 
“ compliment to any one of our 
** contemporaries to compare him 
‘“¢ with a writer who to me is un- 
* intelligible, fo will I hope it 
** can never be confidered as a re- 
** flection upon fo great a name as 
* Mr. Locke’s, not to be under- 
“ ftood by fo infignificant a man 


. “as myfelf.” 


** Well, Sir,” cried the fullen 
gentleman, with a fneer, * I think 
** you have contrived to difpatch 
‘* our philofophers; you havenow 
oF a few obfcure poets to dif- 
*« mifs in the like manner, and you 
“¢ will have a clear field for your- 
“ felf and your friends.” 

“ The poets you have named 
*¢ will never be mentioned by me 
** but witha degree of enthufiafn, 


** which I fhouldrather expect ig 
“ be accufed of carrying to exces 
‘than of erring in the oppofite 
*¢ extreme, had you not put meog 
“my guard againft partiality > 

“« charging me with it beforetgad 
“ T fhall therefore,without further 
“‘ apology or preface, begin with 
“« Shakefpeare, firft name by you, 
“ and frit in fame as well as time. 
“ It would be madnefs in me to 
“ think of bringing any poet now 
“living into competition with 
“ Shakefpeare; but I hope it will 
“ not be thought madnefs, or any 
“ thing refembling it, to obferve 
“to you, that it is not in the na- 
*‘ ture of things poflible for any 
** poet to appear in an age fo po- 
* lifhed as this of ours, who can 
“be brought into any critical 
** comparifon with that extraordi- 
** nary and eccentric genius. 

‘“‘ For let us confider the two 
 sreat ftriking features of his 
*‘ drama, fublimity and character, 
“ Now fublimity involves fen- 
*¢ timent and expreffion : the firft 
“ of thefe is in the foul of the 
*¢ poet; it is that portion of infpi- 
*¢ ration which we perfonify when 
we call it the Mu/e. So far lam 
“‘ free to acknowledge there Is no 
* immediate reafon to be given, 
*‘ why her vifits fhould be confin- 
* ed to any age, nation or perfon; 
“fhe might fire the heart of the 
*¢ poet on the fhores of Ionia three 
“ thoufand years ago, or on the 
“ banks of the Cam or Ifis at the 
* prefent moment; but fo far as 
* language is concerned, I may 
“ venture to fay, that modern dic- 
“ tion will never ftrike modern 
“ ears with that awful kind of 
* magic, which antiquity gives to 
‘** words and phrafes no longer in 
“ familiar ute. In this refpeét 
“our great dramatic poet hath 
“an advantage over his diftant 
“ defcendants, which he owes t 

“6 time, 
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« time, and which of courfe is one 
«é more. than he is indebted for to 
“his own pre-eminent genius. 
«“ As for charaéter, which I fug- 
« gefted as one of the two moft 
“ fiiking features of Shake- 
“ fpeare’s drama (orin other words 
«“ the true and perfect delineation 
“ of nature), in this’ our poet is 
indeed a mafter unrivalled; fet 
“who will not allow the happy 
“ coincidence of time for this per- 
“ feétion in a writer of thedrama? 
The different orders of men, 
“‘ which Shakefpeare faw and co- 
«pied, are in many inftances ex- 
«tin@; and fuch muft have the 
« charms of novelty at leait in our 
«eyes! And has the modern dra- 
“« matift che fame rich and various 
“field of charaéter? The ‘level 
“ manners of a polithed age fur- 
«“ nith little choice to an author, 
« who now enters on the tafk, "11 
“ which fuch numbers have gone 
“ before him, and fo exhaufted 
the materials that it is juftly to 
be wondered at, when any thing 
like variety can be ftruck out: 
“Dramatic characters are por- 
“ traits drawn from nature, and if 
* all the fitters have a family like- 
“ nefs, the artift muft either depart 
“ fromthe truth, or preferve the 
“refemblance: in like manner 
* the poet muft either invent cha- 
“raéters of which there is no 
“counterpart in exiftence, or ex- 
“pofe hinifelf to the danger of an 
“anfipid and tirefome repetition. 
“'To add to his difficulties, it fo 
“happens, that the prefent age, 
“ whilft it furnifhes lefs variety 
“to his choice, requires more 
“than ever for its own amufe- 
“ment; the dignity of the ftage 
“ mutt of courfe be proftituted to 


“ the unnatural refources of a wild 

“imagination, and its propriety 

“difturbed. Mufic will {upply 

“ thofe refources for a time; and 
Vor. V. No. 3. 
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** accordingly we find the French 
** and Englith theatres in the dearth 
“ of character feeding upon the 
“airy diet of found: but. this, 
** with all thé fupport that: fpec~- 
* tacle ean give, is but a dlimfy 
“* fubflitute;, while. the - public, 
“whofe tafte in the mean time 
** becomes vitiated 


*€ media inter carmina pofcunt 
*¢ Aut Urfum aut Pugiles 








*‘ the latter of which monftrous 
“ proftitutions we have lately feen 
** our national {tage moft fhame- 
** fully expofed to. 

** By. comparing the different 
** ages of poetry in our own ¢oun- 
** try. with thofe of Greece, we 
** fhalk :find. the effects apree. in 
‘Seach; for as the refinement of 
** manners took place, the lan- 
‘“‘ guage of poetry became alfo 
** more refined, and “ith greater 
“ correétnefs had lefs energy and 
** force. .. The ftyle of the poet, 
** like the characters of the people, 
“* takes a brighter polifh, which, 
*¢ whilft it {moothes away, its for- 
** merafperitiesand protuberances, 
“* weakens the flaple of its fabric, 
** and what it gives tothe elegance 
** and delicacy of its complexiony 
** takes away from the ftrengthand 
“ fturdinefs of its conftirution. 
“* Whoever will compare #fchy- 
** lus with Euripides, and Arifto- 
** pbhanes with Menander, will 
‘need no other illuftration of 
“ this remark. 

‘“* Confider only the inequalities 
“ of Shakefpeare’s dramas; exa- 
‘“* mine not only one with another, 
“ but compare even f{cene with 
‘“‘ feene in the fame play. Did 
‘* ever the imagination of man run 
“ riot into fuch wild and oppofite 
extremes? Could this be done,» 
“ or, being done, would it be fuf- 
“ fered in the prefent age? How 
“ many of thefe plays, if acted as 
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“ they were originally written, 
* would now be permitted to pafs? 
“ Can we have a ftronger proof 
‘¢ of the barbarous talte of thofe 
“ times, in which Titus. Andro- 
“ nicus firft appeared,. than the 
“ favoar which that horrid {peéta- 
“ cle was received with? Yet of 
“‘ this we are affured by Ben John- 
“fon. If this play was Shake- 
* {peare’s, it was his firft produc- 
‘‘ tion, and fome of his beft com- 
“ mentators are of opinion it was 
“ aGually written by him whilft 
“he refided et Stratford upon 
“ Avon. Had tliis’ produétion 
“been followed by the Three 
“Parts of Henry the Sixth, by 
“ Love’s Labour Loft, 'the two 
“Gentlemen of Verona, the Co- 
“ medy of Errors, er fome few 
others which our ftage does not 
‘6 attempt to reform, that critic 
‘matt have had a very fingular 
“ deoree of intuition, who ‘had 
‘+ difcovered in thofe dramas a ge- 
*nius capable of producing the 
“ Macbeth. How would’a youn 
‘author be received in the prefent 
‘¢ time, who was to make his firft 
“¢ efay before the public with fuch 
‘a piece as Titus’ Andronicus? 
“¢ Now if we are warranted in fay - 
“+ jntg there are feveral of Shake- 
‘s {peare’s dramas which could not 
“ live upon our prefent ftage at 
‘‘any rate, and few, if any, that 
‘* would pafs without juft cenfure 
‘¢ in mmahy parts, ‘were they repre- 
“ fented in their originalifitate, we 
*« muft acknowledge it is with rea- 
**fon that our living authors, 
‘s ftanding in awe of their audi- 
‘¢ ences, dare not aim at thofe bold 
“+ and irregular flights of imagina- 
“tion which carried our’ bard to 
“fuch a'height of fame; and 
‘¢ therefore it was, that. Iventured 
‘¢ awhile aeo to fay, there can be 
‘* no poet in a polithed and critical 
te - 


age like thisywho can be brought 
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“into any fair comparifon with 
fo bold and eccentric a PEhiiys 
“as Shakefpeare, of whom we 
“may fay with Horace 
* ‘Tentavit quo i 
pe haa rem, fi digne Vertere 
Et placuit fibi, mature fubli mis et acer: 
“Nam {pirat tragicum' fais, et feliciter 
‘* audets 


*« Sed turpem putat in fcriptis Metuitque 
*¢ lituram.”” 

“ When I bring to my-recol: 
“ leétion the feveral periods of out 
** Englith drama fince the agé of 
*¢ Shakefpeare, | could namemany 
*« dates, when it has beenzin hands 
** far inferior to the prefents and 
** were it my purpofe to enter into 
** particulars, I fhould not feruple 
“to appeal to: feveral dtamatic 
* productions within the compa 
“of our own times; but as the 
“* tafk of feparating and feletting 
“ one from another amongf out 
** own contemporaries caf never 
* be a pleafant tafk, nor one I 
would willingly engagein, Iwill 
** content myfelf with referring to 
** our ftock of modermacting plays, 
* many of which have pafied the 
* ordeal: of critics ;: (who {peak 
the fame language with, what I 
“have juft now heard, antare 
“ continually crying dowa thofe 
“ they live’ with), may perhaps 
“take their turn with pofterity, 
“and -be hereafter as partially 
“overrated upon a comparifon 
“ avith the productions of thinage 
“to come, as they are now 
“ dervalued when compared with 
“ thofe of the ages paft. 

“* With regard to Milton, swe 
“ could not name any one epi 
“ poet of our nation finee hs 
“ time, it would be faying no mor 
“of us than may be faid ofthe 
“* world im general, fromthe ®™ 
“of Homer to that of Virgil 
“ Greece had one ftandard Bp 
* Poet; Rome had no mores bing: 
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« Jand has her Milton. If Dryden 
« pranounced that the force of na- 
« tyrecould no further go, he was at 
“ once a. good authority, and a 
“ ftrong example of the truth of 
“the affertion. If his genius 
“ fhrunk from the undertaking, 
« can we wonder that fo few have 
“takenitup? Yet.we will not for- 
“ get Leonidas, nor {peak flightly 
“ of its merit; and as death has re- 
“ movedthe worthy author where 
“ hecannot hear our praifes, the 
“ world may now, as in the cafe 
« of Milton heretofore, be fomuch 
“the more forward to beftow 
“them. Ifthe Samfon Agoniftes 
“ is nearer to the fimplicity of its 
“ Grecian original than either eur 
own Elfrida or Caractacus, thofe 
“ dramas have a tender intereft, a 
pathetic delicacy, which in that 
“ arewanting; and though Comus 
“ has every charm of language, it 
“has a vein of allegory that im- 
“ poverifhes the mine. 

“ The variety of Dryden’s ge- 
“‘nius was fuch as to preclude 
“comparifon, were I difpofed to 
* attempt it. Of his dramatic pro- 
“ duétions he himfelf declares, that 
“ henever wrote any thing in that way 
“to pleafe himfelf but his All for 
“Love. For ever under arms, he 
“ lived in.a continual ftate of poe- 
“tic warlare with his contempora- 
“ ries, galling and galled by turns: 
* he fublifted alfo by expedients; 
“and neceffity, which forced his 
* genius into quicker growth than 
“was natural to it, made a rich 
“ harveit, but flovenly hufbandry : 
“it drove him alfo into a duplici- 
“ ty of character that is painful to 
“ reflect upon;.it put him ill at 
“-eafe within himfelf, and verified 
* the fable of the nightingale fing- 
“ing with a thorn at its reat. 

“ Pope’s verfification gave the 
“ laft.and finifhing polifh to our 
* Englith poetry. His lyre, more 


‘fweet than Dryden’s, was lefs 
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“ fonorous; his-touch more. cor- 
“reét, but not fo bold; his ftrain 
‘** more mufical in its tones, but 
** not fo ftriking in its effect. Re-. 
“ view him as a critic, and review 
“him throughout, you will pro- 
“ nounce him the moft perfect 
** poet in our language: read. him 
“as an enthuffait, aud examine 
** him in detail, you cannot refufe 
** him yourapprobation ; but your 
* rapture you wall referve for Dry- 
** den. 
“But you will tell me, this does 
* not apply to the queftion in dif- 
“ pute, and that, inftead of fet- 
*¢ tling precedency between your 
*¢ poets, it is time for me to pro- 
** duce my own. For this I fhall 
* bey your excufe; my zeal for 
“ my contemporaries fhall not 
‘*‘ hurry them into comparifons, 
© which their own modefty would 
“revolt from; it hath prompted 
“me to intrude upen your pa- 
* tience, whilft I fubmaitted afew 
‘* mitigating confiderations in their 
** behalf; not as an anfwer to your 
* challenge, but as an effort to fof- 
*¢ ten you contempt. I confefs tu 
“you I have fometimes flattered 
‘* myfelf I have found the ftrength 
‘¢ of Dryden in our late Churchill, 
* and the fwectnefs of Pope in our 
“ Jamented Goldfmith. Enrap- 
“ tured as I am with the lyre of 
“ Timotheus in the Feaft of Alex- 
* ander, I contemplate with awful 
*¢ delight Gray’s enthufiaftic bard: 
* On a rock whoft haughty brow 
‘+ Frowns oes oldConway's foaming flood, 
‘* Rob'd in the fable garb of woe, 
&¢ With haggard eyes the Poet ftood ; 
*€ (Loofe his beard, and hoary hair 
‘+ Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled 
‘¢ air) 
«< And with a mafter’s hand and prophet’s 
ce 
a sical el deep forrows of his lyre.” 
“Let the living mufes fpeak 
« for themfelves; I have all the 


‘¢ warmth of a friend, but not the 
** pre- 
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“ prefumption of a champion. 
* The poets you now fo loudly 
“ praife when dead, found the 
*¢ world as loud in defamation 
* when living; vou are‘now pay- 
“ ing thé debts of your predecef- 
“ fors, and atoning for their in- 
“ juftice; pofterity will in like 
“ matiner atone for your’s. 

** You mentioned the name of 
“ Addifon in your lift, not altoge- 
“ther as a poet I prefurme, but 
‘+ rather as the man of morals, the 
*¢ reformer of manners, and the 
‘friend of religion. “With af- 
‘¢ fection I fubfcride my tribute 
**to-his literary fame, to his ami- 
‘able character. In fweetnefs 
“and fimplicity of ftyle, in pu- 
“rity, and “perfpicuity of fenti- 
** ment, he is a model to all ef- 
« fayifts. At the fame time I feel 





. Hifoire. 


“the honeft pride of a contem. 
“porary in- recalling to your me: 
 mory the nameof Samuel John. 
“ fon, who as a moral and reli. 
“ ous effayift, as an acute and fe. 
“* netrating critic, as a tervoys 
“and elaborate poet, an’ excel. 
“lent grammarian, and’ a gene. 
yal fcholar, ranks with the fit 
** names in literature. | 

* Not having named am hifto- 
“rian in your lift of illiftrious 
“men, you have precluded me 
« from adverting to the hiftories 
“ of Hume, Robertfon, Lyttleton, 
«¢ Henry, Gibbon, and others, who 
“ are a hoft of writers which'all 
antiquity cannot equal.” © 


~ Here the clergyman concluded: » 


The converfation now grew deful- 
tory and uninterefting, and I te- 
turned home. 


- semmiulaceninainiacanimneat -- 


In the Pofthumous works of St. Evremont, there is afiory, which is, poias 
. one of the moft interefiing that was ever told, and is narrated wit 





an ele 


gaat fimplicity of language.—~To thofe of our readers who. underfiand 
French, it will, we prefume, be very acceptable; and as many of os 


and more inierefting to us, we faould be pleafed with an exercife 


young friends are now fudying that language, which is.daily ai i 


talents in a tranflation of this elegant flory. 


HIS T 

A BUSSTERE aimoit une 

q file, belle, jeune, riche & 
de bonne inaifon ; & ils s’aimoient 
tous deux d’un amour d’autant 
plus tranquile, qu'il étoit approuvé 
par leurs parens, gui avoient def- 
fein de les marier. Cette fille étant 
un jowr Convice aw mariage d'une 
de fes amies, fut vie par un jeune 
homme, fils unique. de trés-bonne 
maifon, avec des biens immentes, 
qui penetré de-fes agrémens & de 
fes manieres, dit a fon pere) qu’il 
lui avoit laiffé le choix d'une thei 
me, qwil lui avoit trouvé une pour 
laquelle feule fon ceeur pouvoit 
étre fenfidle, & il la lut pomma, 
Ce pere, qui connoiffoit' celui de 
la fille, la lui vint demander pour 


OI RE. 


fon fils: cette propofition, trouve 
trés-avantageufe, fut acceptee fur 
le champ, & les’ articles furent 
dreflez peu de jours apres. 
pere de la fille les lui montra, €2 
lui apprenant fon nouvel engage 
ment. Un coup de foudre nelau- 
roit pas plus érourdie, & fon pere 
la voyant interdite la laiffa fans lu! 
parler davantage. 

A peine euttelle repris fes fens 
qu'elle écrivitcette nouvelle a-fon 
amant, ‘qui penfa mourir de dou- 
leur. Le lendemain fon pere re 


vint, qui lui marqua fes intentions 
avec plus de vivacité; & aprés 
plufieurs raifons d’interét & de 
fortune “a quoi elle demeura tol 
jours’ infenfible, i] la menage & 

toutes 
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toutes les violences imaginables, 
(eile. refiftoit plus long-temps a 
favolonté. Enfin fe vovant dans 
Vimpofibilit? d’éviter le facrifice, 
elle fe laif_a entrainer a |’autel. 

Le mariage fait, on lamenadans 
ja maifon ‘de fon mari, ov l’on 
avoit prepare une fete magnifique 
qui bien loin de lui donner du 
plaifir la penetra de douleur. 

' Heureafement pour elle le ma- 

ri fe trouva parfaitement honnéte 

homme, d’une douceur & d’une 

complaifance achevée, lui don- 

‘nant avee profufion tout cequ’elle 

fowhaitoit, & allant au devant de 

toutce qui pouvoitlui faire plaifir. 

Lamour eft bien injufte; quel- 

que raifon qu’elle edt d’eftimer 

‘au moins la tendrefle de fon mati, ’ 
elle lui étoit infupportable, & ce 
qu'elle _pouvoit prendre fur elle, 

c’ttoit de’ violenter fon cceur pour 
lui cacher fon indifference: ce- 
péndant il la fentit, & en fut fen- 
fiblement touché; mais comme 
ine crut pas qu’elle aimat  per-, 
fonne, il continua fes empreffe- 
mens dans la penfée de dui don- 
ner dans la’ fuite des fentimens 
plus favorables pour lui. 

Dans ce temps-li un de fes amis 
revenant de l'armée vint prendre 
part a lajoye de fon mariage, & 
lui aprit fans deffein, que fa femme 
avoit aimé La Baffiere, & que leurs 
= avoient été fur le point de 

ésmarier. Le mari frapé de cette 
nouvelle ne chercha plus la caufe 
de fa froideur; il voulut connoitre 
La Buffiere, que fon ami lui fit 
voir ala Comedie. Le mari, fans 
dire mot, examina pendant quel- 
ges mois la conduite de fa femme 


- QWil trova trés reguliere ; point 


intrigues, point de jeu, point de 
fufpecte ; fesiete des fa ‘eis, 
veillant & fes affaires, beau coup 
degard pour lui, mais point de 
tendrefie, & il voyoit avec douleur, 
que la feule raifon, & non pas fon 


ott, la faifoit remplir fes devoirs. 
it admiroit fa vertu, & fe plaignoit 
en lui-méme de fa mauvaife for- 
tune. 
La belle faifon étant venué, dans 
le deffein de Véloigner d’un lieu 
ov étoit fon amant,: il lui propofa 
d’aller paffer quelques:mois en une 
terre, ce qu'elle accepta. J'ai 
oublié de vous dire qute cette Dame 
deflignoit parfaitement, & que fon 
plus grand plaifir étoit de faire des 
paifages. Aprés avoir donné tout 
le temps’ neceflaire a fes devoirs, 
elle fe retiroit au haut de fa maifon 
dans un cabinet qu’elle f’étoit fait, 
qui-avoit de tous cétez des vies 
charmantes. La elle paffoit quel- 
quefois les aprés-dinées entieres 4 
defligner; & comme elle avoit 
tofijours fa paffion également pre- 
fente, elle ne faifoit aucun paifage 
ou elle ne peignit fon amant, tan- 
tét en voyageur, tantot en berger, 
cueillant des fleurs dans un par- 
terre, ou péchant affis au bord 
d’une riviere; & comme elle ne 
fcavoit pas que fon mari le connit, 
elle’ lui laiffoit voir tous fes deffeins. 
On peut s’imaginer la douleur fe- 
crette qu’il fentoit, voyantle cocur 
de fa femme todjours fenfible pour 
cet heureux rival: miais ce qui 
acheva de l’accabler d’affliction, 
ce fut quand il lui vit placer ces 
paifages en la ruelle de fon lit, afin 
que fon.amant fit le premier objet 
qui frapat fes yeux a a fon reveil; 
& un matin que ce mari fi digne 
de compaffion, fit femblant de dor- 
mir profondément, il eut la dou- 
leur de Pentendre fodpirer en re- 
gardant ces tableux. Une indif- 
terence fi cruellenele porta jamais 
a lui marquer le moindre reffenti- 
ment; au contraire, redoublant fa 
tendreffe, il fe flattoit de lui faire 
prendre a Ia fin pour lui les fenti- 
mens qu’il méritoit. 
I} pafla quelques annies dans 
le meme état, jnais fans pouvoir 
changer 
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changer le ceeur de fa femme, ce 
qui le fit réfoudre a aller:faire une 
campagne. Comme il confervoit 
todjours pour elle une tendrefle 
extreme; il lui écrivoit avec toute 
la paffion d'un amant, & elle fai- 
foit tout fon poflible pour lui 
marquer dans fes reponfes Jes 
mémes fentimens; mais croyant 
voir, comme il étoit vrai, de la 
contrainte dans fes paroles, & dé- 
fefperant enfin. de Ja gagner, il 
s’'abandonna dans une occafion, 
ot faifant des actions dignes de 
fon courage, il regut deux blef- 
fures mortelles; & comme il fen- 
titencore quelque refte de force, il 
lui écrevit pour la derniere fois. 

Ii commenga par lui témoigner 
fa douleur de Yavoir mife par fon 
mariage dans. un état aufli, trifte 
que -celui ot elle étoit; que fi 
avant que de l’éfpoufer il et fou 
que fon coeur elt ete engage, il 
ne Veit pas {¢pare d'un homme 
qu'elle aimoit fi tendrement: a- 
prés cela il lui marqua qu’il avoit 
vii avec un déplaifir extreme cet 
homme heureux reprefent® fous 
diverfes figures dans fes paifages 
& qui’l avoit fouhaité mulle fois 
de mourir en voyant ces tableaux 
prés de fon lit expofez a fes yeux; 
qu'il avoit entendu fes fodpirs 
pour cet amant, qu’il n’avoit off 
lui en parler de peur de lui faire 
quelque peine, en lui marquant 
que fon engagement ne lui étoit 
pas inconnu. Qu’au refte il ne 
s’étoit jamais plaint de fon mal- 
heura perfonne, qu’il s’&toit con- 
tente de le déplorer en lui-méme 
n’ayant vouln imaginer autre 
moyen que fon amour pour tacher 
de la rendre fenfible. I] lui fit 
voir une eftime perfaite pour fa 
vertu; qu’il avoit vd la violence 
qu'elle s’étoit faite pour Vaimer 
fans avoir ph; que fon malheur 
venoit de fon ctoiley& non pas 
delle; qu’en meurant il n’ofeit 





Hiftoire. 


la prierde fe fouvenir de lpi, qu) 
la fupplioit au contraire de .}’oy. 
blier, afin. qu’aucun) facheux fog. 
venir ne vint jamais troubler. ja 
douceur qu’il lui fouhaitoit ayec 
fon.amant. .. .., ORE 
Vous pouvez penfer Veffet. que 
cette lettre produifit dans.le cour 
de cette femme;, elle tomba. dans 
une affliction extreme, qui redon- 
b’a. a la nouvelle de la mort. defon 
mari; & quand elle vit venir fon 
corps gu’ ou apporta cel'arnaee, elle 
voulut fe facrifier, afin de lui don. 
ner fa vie n’ayant:pu lui donner 
fon coeur. , Aprés avoir pafle plu- 
fiers jours a fe reprocher, fon in- 
difference; elle crut Ja, reparer en 
quelque fagon, en lui facrifiant les 
paifages qui lui avoient donné une 
fi cruelledouleur; mais,étrangety- 
rannie de l’amour! quelque juite 
que lui parat ce facrifice, s’apper- 
cevant qu’elle briloit les. divers 
portraits de fon amant, | elle, fentit 
au fond de fon coeur un regret 
cuifant, qui lui fit bein connoitre 
qu'elle étoit tohjours fenfible. 
Quand fon. mari fut mort, La 
Buffiere en apprit peu de jaursaprts 
lanouvellea Londres, d’ouilreyimt 
auflitét, mais on lui dit qu’elle ne 
yoyoit perfonne; elle fut quelques 
mois. dans la méme retraite, 


dant lefquels il rendoit des vilites 


frequentes 4 fon pere, qui le rece- 
voit avec beaucoup damitic, & ee 
fut par fon moyen qu'il la vit, & 
que peu d’années apres il rewnt 
leurs ceeurs & les maria. 

Quelque plaifir qu'elle elit de 
fon nouvel état, elle avoit de la 
peine & éloigner de fon efprit les 
idées du mari.qu’elle avoit perdu, 
& le fouvenir de fa froiceur pour 
lui. venoit troubler fon repos. 
Mais,La Buffiere totijours préfent 
a fes yeux luiadonciffoit fa peines 
& enfin elle-lui laifla voir peu 4 
peu toute la tendreilede.fes featl- 
ments. 


Ce 
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Cefut dans un de'ces n omens 
déffufion de coeur, quelle lui dé: 
couvrit de quelle maniere elle amu- 
foit fon amour par de paifages, ou. 
elle le peignoit fous differentes 
figures, & qu'elle plagoit prés de 
fon lit, pour avoir le'plaifir de le 
voir a fon reveil; Cetaveu le char- 


moit, mais lévrs»plaifirs ne fufent | 


pas longs, comme vous allez voir 
dans la {uite. 

Pendant le premier mariage de 
cette femme. Lai Builiere fut: fert 
aimé d'une Angloife.. Ik y.awoit. 
eu entr’eux ce qui arrive a;teus 
les amans, de la jaloufie, des. que- 
relles, & puis la paix. Cette per- 
fonne lui avoit donné fon portrait, | 
& lui avoit écrit plufieurs lettres 
tendres pendant leurs. broiiilleries 
& dans leurs raccommodemeéens, 
que La Buffiere avoit tofijours 
gardées & apparemment fans y 
penfer. | 

Un jour, preffé, de quelque af- 
faire, il laiffa laclef 4 la porte de 
fon cabinet, od fa ferame entra 
par hazard, & trouvant une.caf- 
fette ouverte, elle eut:la curiofité 
de voir ce qui étoit dedans. La 


_ fort la fit tomber fur ce portrait 


& fur ces lettres qu’elle lut, & qui 
la pénétrerent de douleur. . Elle 
fe perfuada auflitét que fon mari 
ne l’aimoit plus, & qu’il avoit une 
inclination fecrete, 4 qui il confi- 
vit fes plus tendres défirs. Ella 
tomba dans des reveries dont elle 
ne voulut jamais dire la caufe a 
perfonne, & elle crut que les in- 
ftances que fon mari fit dans. la 
fuite pour la fgavoir, n’étoit qu’ 
une couleur apparente pour lui 
cacher fon engagement. 

Jamais elle nerappella plus vive- 
ment & avec des larmes plusabon- 
dantes la tend:effe du mari qu’elle 
avoit perdu, dont elle fe grofliffoit 
alors toute lardeur& tout le me- 


rite; elle fe reprochoit \@avoir » 


cherché les moyens d’entretenirfon 





indifference pour lui, & redoubloit 
fes pleurs au fouvenir de fon in- 
eratitude! Sur tout, quel repentir 
d’avoir dit 4 La Bufliere ce qu'elle 
avoit fait pourle conferver toujours 
prefent A fon efprit, dans un tems 
ou elle devoit tout faire pour 
Poublier! Pr 

Un état auffi violent ne pouvoit 
durer fans des fuites facheufes: 
elie toinba dans une fiévre arden- 
te, & perfadée qu’elle étoit tra- 
hie, elle s‘opiniatra todjours a ca- 
cher le cause de fon mal, fur tout 


& La Buffiere, ou de dépit, ou 


craignant) peut etre de lui faire 


voir quelle. avoit découyert fon 
-infidelité. 


Ils avoient de leur mariage une 
petite fillle d’environ quatre ans; 
ayant fait venir, & la prenant par 
la. main, elle Ja | hii -prefenta, le 
fuppliant de la recevoir comme le 
dernier gage de fon amour. La 
Buffiere fondoit en pleurs, on le 
tira de ce fpectacle douloureux, & 
on fut dewx jours a kui cacher la 
mort de fa femme. 

‘Une niéce qué ne l’avoit pas 
quittée rendant fa maladie, trouva 
aprés qu'elle fut, morte ce por- 


trait & ces lettres fous le chevet - 


de fon lit; a peine les eitt-elle lugs, 
qu’elle devina facilement la caufe 
de fon malheur; elle eut d’abord 
la penfée de les remettre a La Buf- 
fiere; maisayant fait reflexion, elle 
a2ma mieux les fepprimer, de peur 
de le faire mourir de douleur. 
Comme rien ne pouvoit confo- 
ler La Buffiere, &. que tout ce 
gwil veyoit lui rappelloit conti- 
nuellement les triffes idées de ce 
qu’il avoit perdu, fes parens le 
porterent a voyager, 4 quoi il a- 
voit todjours eu de V’inclination. 
La perionne que vous avez vu 
avec lui, me dit mon ami, ne 
Va point quitté & c’eft de leurs 
voyages qu’ils viennen: ce nous 
entretenir. 


Aprés 
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184 Original Potiry. 
Aprés qu’il eut achevé de par- pas fait pour vivre .dans une top. 

ler: Vous voyez, reprit-ilun mo; gue profperite. 

ment aprés, que l’homme_n’eft 
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- The American Mufe. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








MIDNIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


H, peaceful night, how art thou chang’d! 
Once, but alas thefe times are fled, 
Thro’ thee my happieft fancies rang’d, 
And footh'd the griefs which day had made. 


But yet my Albert livesinthee: 
Thy varying watches fleet too faft 
For 4im—but oh! how long with me 
The tedious, lingering moments laft! 
Hail, happy man!--thow haft no ties, 
Whofe tender cares might urge thee home ; 
No wife, whole charms can roufe thy joys, 
Or gently bid thee * ceafe to roam.” 


While pining ficknefs bows my head, 

And anguifh’d life creeps flow along, 
For thee the feftive board ts {pread, 

And mirth attunes her {prightlieft fong. 


Pleafure unfolds her thoufand fweets, 
And Beauty rolls her fparkling eye; 

Thy heart with rapt’rous tumult beats; 
But not one thought devolves on ‘me. 


Ah me! how different is our‘lot!— 
A prey to every flavifh fear; 
Alone I figh within my cot, _ 
And ftart at every found I hear. 


The wind that lifts the trembling latch, 
(In the dumb ftillnefs of the night) 

The creaking door, the ticking watch, 
And ev’n the crackling fire, affright. 


But ah! what are thefe trivial fears 
To thofe, my love, I feel for thee, 
When Fancy wakes my tendereft tears, 
And wrings my foul with agony? 
** Behold,” fhe cries, “the furey wave 
** Has wath'd him from the. pebbly fhore ;: 
*‘ He makes the billowy flood his grave;, 
“ Alas! ke willreturnno more. =.’ 
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Original Poetry. 


* The Coward's club, the A4/a/in’s ball 
«¢ Have {mote him=low on earth he lies— 
“ He bleeds—his bofom heaves—he calls— 
No help is near—he gafps—he dies.” 
But why, my heart, thus vainly moan ? 
Can pity reach a hufband’s breaft ?— 
Man feels but for himfelf alone, 
Nor heeds the wailings of th’ oppreft. 


My Albert, from my earlieft days, 
My heart, with all its joys, was thine: 
But, oh! forgive the tongue which fays 
Its EV’RY GRIEF ALONE IS MINE. 


EUPHEMIA: 


EE 





_ ODE 
To ELIZA. 
r‘AN Eliza love like me, 
Tender, conftant and fincere?>— 

When I’m far, dear maid, from thee, 

Will my mem’ry ftill be dear? 
From my fair one doom’d to part, 

Doom’d to tempt an unknown fea; 
Does Eliza’s gentle heart 

Breathe one tender wis for me? 
Rapid o'er the black’ning wave 

When tremendous whirlwinds fweep, 
Angry clouds in thunder rave, 

Lightnings gleam acrofs the deep; 
While I hear the mingled roar, 

(Horror’s dread variety !) 
Will Eliza in that hour, 

Caft one tender thought on me? 
if with agonizing breath, 

Vain I ftem the dathing wave; 
If the chilling hand of death 

Sink me in the billowy grave; 
When the laft faint-gafping figh 

Sets the ftruggling fpirit free, 
Will Eliza’s melting eye 

Drop one tender fear for me? 


One kind wifh, one thought, one tear, 
Warm, Eliza, from thy heart, 

Calm my forrow, chafe my fear, 
Make it almoft bl:/s to part. 

Thefe bid abfence, danger, death, 
Ceafe my anxious fears to claim; 

Thefe fhall ftay my parting breath 
To repeat Eliza’s name. 


New-York, March20, 1794. 
. Vou. V. No. 3. H 


SONNET. 
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Original Poetry. 


SONNET. 


ELL might th’ aftonith’d progeny of Hell, 
When mufic firft with foft vibrations ftol¢ 
O’er her black realm, fufpend their horrid yell, 
And own by generous deeds her bleft controul. 


For ev’n the torturing demons of Defpair, 
(More fell than monfters of Plutonian fhades,) 
Charm’d by the foothing magic of the fair, 
In awkward homage bow their ftubborn heads. 


Her gentle voice their frantic rage fubdues, 


Quells each tumultuous paffion of the breaft, 
Recalls to confcious life th’ expiring Mufe, 
And to the helplefs fufferer whifpers reft.— 


To fing thy charms, celeftial maid! be mine— 
To calm thy votary’s anguifh’d bofom thine. 


New-York, March 9, 1794 ADELINE, 
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ELIZA:—A Pastorat Sone. 


CX 7 HILE his theep play cheerful around, 
And crop the frefh grafs off the plain, 

The notes of foft Mufic refound, 

The notes of young Marcus the fwain ;—~ 
To Eliza he tunes his fweet voice, 

In grace and in beauty array’d, 
The vallies refponfive rejoice, 

While filence and ftillnefs pervade. 


On the bank of yon fmooth gliding brook, 
With afpect in fweetnefs ferene, 
As fhe heer lean’d on her crook, 
The lovely Eliza I’ve feen: 
While penfive the flood fhe furvey’d, 
_ Which ftole in foft murmurs along, 
Unnoticed TF lay in the fhade, i 
While the birds tun’d their evening fong. 
Eliza! ah, who can defcribe? 
Who her beauty and charms can unfold? 
Who can paint great Sol in his pride, 
When he mounts his bright chariot of gold ? 
Her curling and beautiful hair 
O’er her back hung gracefully down ; 
Like the fnow her loofe garments were fair— 
There grace and fimplicity’s found. 


Eliza I’ve oft feen before, 
Tho’ nought but our eyes have yet fpoke: 


Her in filence I calmly ado 


For her now the Mufe I invoke: 














My 





















































° Selected Poetry. 


My bofom now points to the day, 
When I with this maid fhall be known, 
When we'll pats the fwift hours away, 
When my paffion for her I may own. 


Wich his tinges of beautiful hue 

The fun is now gilding the fky, 
All Nature is charming to view, 

The fcene draws the heart’s penfive figh :— 
Come my fheep, return to your fold, 

While your fhepherd points the known way, 
Who covets nor honour nor gold, 

The crook, not the fceptre to fway. 


Thus Marcus indulg’d his foft {trains, 
While graceful reclin’d in a fhade, 
I, thoughtfully rambling the plains, 
Directed my fteps where he lay’d. 
Congenial in forrow and thought, 
His mufical notes ftruck my ear; 
I penfive furvey’d the fond fpot, 
And dropt to Eliza a tear. 





AMULUS. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 








PROLOGUE to the new Opera of Tammany; or the Inp1AN Co1EF— 
written by a Gentleman of this city, and /poken by Mr. Hodgkinfon. 


HENCE glows in each Columbian breaft that flame 
Which kindles into rapture at thy name, 
O Freepom! whence that {pirit which infpir’d 
Thefe daring actions by the worldadmir’d; 
When vet’rans from unwarlike ruftics fled, 
Who fought like Heroes and like Patriots bled, 
Indignant fpurn’d the tranfatlantic chain, 
And dar’d the haughty monarchs of the main? 


"Twas Heav’n implanted here the facred flame ; 
; From Heav’n itfelf the noble fpirit came. 


In earlie# times, long ere the vent’rous band ait 
Led by Columbus fought this unknown land; ak 
Soon as the lakes their {welling bofams fpread; wae 
Soon as each mountain rear’d its tow’ring head ; - ae 
Heav’n gave, and angels publifh’d the decree, | ‘aah 
** This favour’d land-forever fall be Free? yeah 

When the dark foreft wav’d in awful gloom, A | 
Where now in cultur’d pride our gardens bloom; 
When the extended folitary wafte 
Howl’d fharp, refponfive to the {weeping blaft, 
Where the bright meadow and luxuriant field - 
The plenteous harveft now, rich waving, yield; 








When 

















Selefted Poetry. 


When blaz’d on High the favage council’s fire 
Where now the city’s fplendid domes afpire; 


While Europe’s tyrants held the:r world enchain’d, 


And Europe’s fail the blood of millions ftain’d; 
While impious hands the facred crofs difplay'd 
Where Superftition led the curft cru/ade; 
Freepom, in other climes forgot, unknown, 
Here held her feat, here with pure fplendor fhone: 
Her’s was this vaft domain—her native land, 
Whofe fons ne’er felt a tyrant’s iron hand. 
Secure the Jndian rov’d his native foil; 
Secure enjoy’d the produce of his toil; : 
Nor knew, nor fear’d a haughty matfter’s pow’r. 
To force his labours, and his gains devour. 
And when the flaves of: Europe here unfurl’d 
The bloody ftandard of their fervile world; 


When Heav’n, to curfe them more, firft deign’d to blefs 


Their bafe attempts with undeferv’d fuccefs; 
He knew the {weets of Liberty to prize, 

And, loft on earth, he fought her in the fkies; 
Scorn’d lite divefted of its richeft good, 

And feal’d the caufe of Freedom with his blood. 


For you this night we bid thofe fcenes return; 
Scenes that muft make each Patriot bofom bura, 
While the brave deeds of former times renew’d, 
Exhibit what yourfelves but late have view’d.— 

hen Tammany his country’s champion glows, 
** Thus, (fays the patriot) Wasuineton arofe,” 
And when his hand illumes the fatal pyre 
* Thus glory faw Monrcomery expire.” 

In each heroic aét we fondly trace 

Thofe features which Columbia’s worthies grace. 
In every age with exultation, fee 
Columbia’sfons determin’d to be Free, 

Or fhed their deareft blood for Liberty. 

And O! may this exalted fpirit glow 

Long a; the rolling tide of time fhall flow. 


Rais’d by a Female hand the fcenes appear 
That prompt thefe thoughts to ev’ry Patriot dear: 
A Female, whom the glorious profpeé fires, 

To paint Columbians to themfelves affives: 

Thefe fcenes, the firft her arduous pencil drew 
She confecrates to Liberty and you. 
Se , hed from fuch a bard, in fuch a caufe, 


the tribute of a j 
Can Frenne frien a juft applaufe ? 


to geni 4 

To crown /uch efforts ‘psi ty ig 
No.—They will cherith fill the rifing fire 
And bid its blaze again more bright afpire. 
Such light as shés fhall gild Convernra’s nam 
And Frerpom’s altar confecrate the flame. 4 


Mefirs, 
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Mefirs. SworDs, 


The following little fing to May, extraéted from the “ Botanic Garden,” 
is fo very elegant, and breathes a fpirit fo perfeétly poetic, that I frall 
make no apology for reque/ting you to infent it in your next Magazine. E.. 


“ TORN in yon blaze of orient fky, 
“ Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; , 
“ Unclofe thy blue voluptuous eye, 
** And wave thy fhadowy locks of gold, 
“ For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow, 
“ For thee defcends the funny fhower; 
“ The rills in fofter murmurs flow, 
“‘ And brighter bloffoms gem the bower. 
“ Light Do drefs’d in flow’ry wreaths, 
** And tiptoe joys their hands combine; 
“ And Love his {weet contagion breathes, 
“* And laughing dances round thy fhrine. 
¢ Warm with new life the glittering throngs 
“‘ On quivering fin, and ruftling wing, 
** Delighted join their votive fongs, 
** And hailthee, Goppess oF THE SPRING.” 


(a. ee IN 
ELMINA; or, THe FLowER THAT Never Fapss. 
Tranflated from the French. By Grorce Rottos. 


RESH from their native beds I bring 
Thefe images of Youth and Spring; 
Sweet flow’rs, whofe bloom too quickly paft, 
What pity ye no longer laft! 
In early dawn the Vi'let {preads 
Its tranfient beauties thro’ the meads; 
At clofe of day the maid no more 
Can trace, alas! her fav’rite flow’r. 
At noon the Rofe of damafk hue 
She plucks, the gaudieft as it grew; 
An inftant fees its leaves expand, 
The next, they wither in her hand. ! 
; 
| 





Yet one there is of lafting kind,— 
Happy the Nymph this flow’r can find! 
In ever-during fweets array’d, 

Whofe blooming beauties never fade. 
*Tis neither Violet nor Rofe. 

Nor in the field or garden grows; | 
Faft rooted in the foul ’tis feen, i 
And there maintains perpetual fpring. ig 
Would’ft thou, ’till lateft time end, | . 
Secure the lover and the friend, | 
Elmina, cultivate with care 

The flow’r that blows immortal there. 


SONNETS. 
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Seleéied Poetry. 


SONNETS. By Mrs. CuarLorte Smita. 


H thou! who fleep’ft where hazle bands entwine 

The vernal grafs, with paler violets dreft, 
I would, fweet maid! thy humble bed were mine, 
And mine thy calm and enviable reft. | 
For never more, by human ills oppreft, 
Shall thy foft fpirit fruitlefsly repine : 
Thou canft not now thy fondeft hope refign 
Even in the hour that fhould have made thee bleft. 
Light lies the turf upon thy virgin breaft; 
And lingering here, to love and forrow true, 
The youth, who once thy fimple heart poffefs’d, 
Shall mingle tears with April’s early dew ; 
While ftill for him fhall faithful Memory fave 
Thy form and virtues from the filent grave! 


Il. 


N this lone ifland, whofe unfruitful breaft 
Feeds but the fummer-fhepherd’s little flock 
With fcantv herbage from the half cloath’d rock, 
Where ofprays, cormorants, and fea mews reft; 
Even in a fcene fo defolate and rude 
I could with thee for months and years be bleft ; 
And, of thy tendernefs and love pofleft, 
Find all my world in this lone folitude ! 
When the bright fun thefe nogthern feas illumes, 
With thee admire the light’s reflected charms; 
And when drear Winter fpreads his cheerlefs glooms, 
Still find Elyfium in thy fheltering arms; BR 
For thou to me canft fovereign blifs impart, . 
Thy mind my empire, and my throne thy heart. 


ee 





THE PILGRIM. 


[By the fame.]} 
AULTERING and fad the unhappy pilgrim roves, 
Who, on the eve of bleak December’s night, 
Divided far from all he fondly loves, 
Journeys alone along the giddy height 
Of thefe fteep cliffs, and as the fun’s laft ray 
Fades in the Weft, fees, from the rocky verge, 
Dark tempefts fcowling o’er the fhorten’d day, 
And hears, with ear appall’d, the impetuous furge 
Beneath him thunder!—So, with heart oppreft 
Alone, reluctant, defolate, and flow, 
By Friendfhip’s cheering radiance now unbleft 
epi life’s rudeft path f feem to go; ? 
Nor fee w here yet the anxious heart may reft, 
That trembling at the paft—recoils from future woe! 
Manthly 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 





SAVANNAH, Feb. 8. 
E hear from Auguitine, that the 
Spaniards have broken up and 
deftroyed all the fettlements on the rivers 
St. John and St. Mary ;—~they gave the 
American fettlers the option of retiring, 
with their effeéts, to St. Auguftine, in 
eight days, or of returning to the United 
States, in three days: Many chofe the 
former, and about forty families adopted 
the latter alternative. Several Americans 
were apprehended and committed to clofe 
confinement, on fafpicion of harbouring 
defigns againft the peace of the province. 

Boston, March 16. Orders have 
been given by the Britith Lords of the Ad- 
miralty, to alltheir commanders, to cap- 
ture after the firft day of January, all - 
neutral veflels whatever, bound te or from 
France, or to the iflands of Martinique, 
Gaudaloupe, St. Domingo, &c, which are 
declared to be in a ftate of fiege. A 
fimilar order has been given by the French 
Minifter of Marine, to capture all veffels 
hound to any of the Belligerent powers, 
In both cafes, the order extends only to 
thofe veflels, having provifions, naval 
ftores, &c. on board, and which the law 
of nations authorifes. The French are 
faid to have captured 13 fail of Danith 
thips, laden with provifions. Which na- 
tion ifued the firft order, is not known; 
but each nation charges the other with 
beginning. 

Puitapetputia, Feb. a5. On Sa- 
turday laft, citizen Fauchet, the new 
Minifter from France, was introduced to 
the Prefident by the Secretary of State, 
Next day the new Minifter delivered to 
citizen Genet, the letter from the French 
Minifter of foreign affairs, fignifying that 
the executive had judged proper to appoint 
titizen Fauchet as his fucceffor. 

Citizen La Foreft has alfo been pre- 
fented as Conful-General, and citizen 
Petry has the appointment of conful for 
Pennfylvania. 

AtBany, March 3. The Pretbytery 

Albany met at Johnftown on Tuefday 
aft, and was opened with a fermon by 
Mr, Gerthom Williams, a candidate un- 
der trial for ordination to the paftoral 
charge ef the Prefoyterian congregation 
at Cambridge, Mr. John Thompion, a 


licentiate from the prefbytery of Newe 
caftle, inthe ftate of Delaware, and Mre 
Bethue}] Dodd, a licentiate from the pref- 
bytery of New-York, were received under 
the care of the prefbytery, in confequence 
of having received calls from congrega» 
tions within their bounds—the former 
from the city of Hudfon ; the latter from 
the flourithing fettlements of Whiteftown. 
The prefbytery appointed the Rev. John 
M‘Donald, of Albany, minifter, and Ja- 
cob D, Van Der Heyden, Efq; of Troy, 
elde?, their commiffioners to the general 
aflembiy of the Prefbyterian church, to 
meet at Philadelphia, on the 9d Thurfday 
of May next—and in cafe they cannot at- 
tend, the Rev. John Lincfley, of Gal- 
loway, and Mr. Abraham Eights, of 
Albany, elder, were appointed to fupply 
their place, 

The prefbytery adjourned till the ad 
Tuefday in June next, to meet at Lan» 
fingburgh, at ten o’clock in the forenoon. 
They appointed their next ftated meeting 
at Whiteftown, on the 3d Wednefday of 
Auguft next, at two o’clock in the after- 
noon. 

His honor the Chancellor has appointed 
Richard Treat, aclerk in Chancery, vice 
James Fairlie, who has refigned that of- 
fice. 

New-Yorx, Marchr. We have been 
favored with the following particulars from 
a gentleman juft from Charlefton.--That 
on the evening previous to his leaving that 
port, accounts were received from St. 
Auguftine, which ftate, that a plot had 
been difcevered, which premeditated the 
giving up of that place to the French; 
the lieutenant governor of St.. John’s 
River, Mr. M‘Intofh, and a number of 
other charaéters, were taken up and fent 
to the Havannah in irons, commiflions 
from Mr. Genet being found in their 
poffeffion. The troops on the river St. 
Mary’s were drawn off to the river St. 
John’s, and the whole of the militia un- 
der arms. 

7-] Bya letter from Albany, we learn, 
that about five o’clock on the morning of 
the rf inft. a fire broke out in the fouth 
part of the city, which, after confuming 
three houtes, was happily fupprefied. The 
letter is filent as to the oceafion of this 

misfortune, 
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misfortune, which renders it more likely 
to have arifen from aceident than the 
defign of evil-difpofed perfons. 

18, ] Baron Steuben has been to take a 
v ew of the harbour of this city, to afcer- 
tain, for his private fatisfaétion, the beft 
place for ereéting fortifications. We hear 
he is decidedly of opinion, the beft place 
is at the Narrows, feveral miles from this 
city. This place was contemplated by 
the Britith, during the laft war, in cafe 
they had been neceffitated to guard the 
city from an attack by fea. Itis judged 
that refiftance at that place will be as ef- 
feétual as any other, and certainly a ftand 
at a diftance from the city will be the moft 
eligibie. 

20.] By the brig Eliza, from Jamaica, 
we have received authentic accouuts that 
Martinico is in poffeffion of the Englith, 
Fert Bourbon having been taken after 
repeated repulfes. ' 

27.] The bill prohibiting the carrying 
on the Slave Trade from the ports of the 
United States, to any foreign place or 
country, has received the Prefident’s ap- 
probation and fignature. 

A fmall French privateer fchooner, cal- 
led the Sanfpareil, has captured and fent 
into Charleflon, a Spanith fnow from the 
Havanna, bound to St. Auguftine, hav- 
ing money to the amount of 107,000 
dollars on board, for the pay of the troops, 
and a reinforcement for that garrifon. 

On the 27th of February, a terrible 
Fire broke out at Fayetteville, North- 
Carolina, in Mr. Cochran’s ftore, and 

communicated to. Doétor Sibiey’s new 
and commodious dwelling. houfe, print- 
ing -office, and poft-office, confuming fur- 
niture, types, drugs, papers, &c. to the 
great lofs of the unfortunate proprietor. 

On the 18th of December laft the city 

of Toulon, which had been in the pof- 
feflion of the combined forces a few weeks, 
was abandoned by them after fetting fire 
to the arfenal and a number of men of 
wer in the harbour. The French Repub- 
licans took immediate poffeffion of the 
city, which is to be deftroyed, and part 
of the harbour filled up, by order of the 

National Convention, 

Yefterday Congrefs laid an embargo 
all veffels in the ports of the United + an 
bound to foreign ports, which is to con- 
one for thirty days, during which time 
no clearances are to be furuithed 
vellel bound to a foreign port, sides; hin, 
or veflels under the immediate direBtion 
of the Prefident of the United States. 

Bet and Dean, the two negro girls who 
were convicted of fetting fire to the city 
of Albany on the s7th of November laft, 
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were executed in that 4 
14th inftant. *y om Friday tig 
tet fe! Tak pregsc 

n New-York.—In the capi 
ames Kerr Degree,to Mifs pres. “vibe 

r. Rinier Suydam, to Mrs, Schuyler,as 
Mr. Thomas Hicks, to Mifs M. Buchan. 
an.—-Mr. Jofeph Lucas Woofter, to Mig 
Betfey Beerss—The Hon. Don Jofeph 
De Jaudenes, minifter from the Court of 
Spain, to Mifs Matilda Stoughton, 

On Long-Ifland.—At Newtown; Mr, 
Henry Beagle, to Mifs Eleanor Wood. 
ward. 

At Bufhwick.—Mr, John Roofevelt 
Van Ranft, to Mifs Jane Seilman. 

In Pennfylvanias——At the Governor's 
feat, at the Falls of the Schuylkill, Joleph 
Hopkinfon, Efq; to Mifs Emelia Miffiin, 
daughter of the Governor. 

DEATHS. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs 
Eleanor Blaau-—Mr. Abraham Lott, for 
many years an alderman of ‘this city 
Mrs. Englifh.—Mr. Peter B. Uftickns 
Mr.ChariesM‘Lean.-—Mr, Henry Wolfe, 
-——Mrs. Mercy Shaw. 

At Morriffina.—Mrs. Mary Morriy 
confort of General Lewis Mortis, in her 
§7th year. 

In New-Hamphhire.—In Portfmouth; 
Mr. Thomas Seavy, aged 78. 

InConneéticut.—-AtWethersfield,Mift 
Maria P. Broome. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, Mr, 
Alexander Johnfton Spiers, merchant of 
Savannah, Georgia. 

FOREIGN DEATRS¢ 

In England.—Lieat. Gen. Jonts, of 
the 23d Britith regiment.——Lieut. Gen. 
Taylor, of the 24th Britith regiment 
David Parry, Eig; Governor of the Ifland 
of Barbadoes. 

At Durifdeer, (in England,) the Rev. 
John M’Kill, A&t. 56. His death wat 
remarkable. He mounted the pulpit ia 
good health, lectured as ufual; and, It 
being the laft Sabbath of the yeaty he 
chofe for his text thofe words, “We 
fpend our years as a tale that is tole 
He was ieprefenting, in a very pathetic 
manner, the fleeting nature of humaz 
life, and of all earthly things, when al 
of a fudden he dropped down in the pulpit 
and inftantly expired. 

GuittoTinep. ]—At Paris, M. la 
Brun, Et. 39, tate Minifter of State 
Crime, confpiracy againft the unity | 
indivifibility of the State.—M. Dieftrichy 
late Mayor of Stafbourg. ‘The cidevant 
Rule De Biren, Crime, conépiratys 
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